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Wisconsin Library Bulletin Fifty Years Ago 
By EMMETT C. BLACKSHEAR 


Although the Wisconsin Free Library Commission was established by 
an act of the State Legislature in 1895, was operating within the year, 
and had made its presence felt from the start, it was not until a decade 
later, in 1905, that the first issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin was 
brought out. A glance at the first issue reveals no remark about the rea- 
son for its inception or what its policies were to be. Out of a blue sky, 
it seemed, the Bulletin came, floating on a cloud of paper, ink, and per- 
sonalities. It has continued for 50 years, changing over the years to meet 
the needs of Wisconsin libraries as much as possible. 

Printed on paver 6 1/2 by 9 1/2 inches, the Bulletin remained this size 
until Volume 46, 1950, at which time it was produced by a multilith 
process for the next four years. Beginning with this first issue of 1955, the 
Bulletin will again be printed on practically the same size paper as 
originally. 

The lead article on Page 1 of Volume 1 was “Library Progress in Wis- 
consin.” The article recounted the growth, since 1895, of library build- 
ings and facilities in Wisconsin. It told, too, of the steady increase in 
professional training, but warned the librarians not to be content but 
to vush on to even greater achievements. It concluded with a limited 
statistical summary of certain libraries in the State. It contained neither 
a by-line nor a signature. Leafing through, we find articles, features, 
news notes, and comments. There were such articles as “The Story 
Hour,” “The Decoration of Libraries,” and “The County Traveling Li- 
brary Systems.” Features included “Summer School for Library Train- 
ing,” “Lantern Slides for Public Libraries,” and Senator Bird’s address. 
News notes were plentiful: library meetings of the state association; 
notes from the field, including appointments, gifts, buildings, sites, and 
appropriations; notes for librarians; and legislative publications avail- 
able. Comments were broad and, in instances, uninhibited. Two items 
are especially worthy of mention: Miss Lutie E. Stearns’ “Travels of the 
Book Wagon,” and “Local Library Publications.” 

Parenthetically, the reader’s attention is called to several items which 
today have a familiar ring: lantern slides, the visual aids of 1905 and 
the forerunner of modern visual aids, of course; the book wagon, grand- 
parent of the modern bookmobile; the traveling libraries, which were 
an experiment then, served their purpose well, and pointed the way to 
the need for more local service; the practice of individual libraries print- 
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ing and circulating book lists and other devices for encouraging and ad- 
vising readers; the story hour, experimental then, demanded now. Par- 
ticularly worthy of note is the almost anonymous L. E. Stearns, library 
visitor. This person is none other than the versatile and well-nigh inde- 
structible “Miss Lutie,” who for many years traveled the State, wrote 
for the Bulletin, held several offices in the state library association, was 
once a vice president of the American Library Association, and helped 
train at least two generations of budding librarians. 

The price of that first Bulletin is announced in this manner: “Resi- 
dents of Wisconsin may obtain the Bulletin upon payment of 10 cents 
per annum to cover postage; the subscription price to others is 25 cents 
per annum.” Today, subscriptions are $1 a year outside Wisconsin, but 
the Bulletin is sent routinely free to Wisconsin public libraries and to 
two members of every local library board. 

Originally designed as a bimonthly, the Bulletin, over the half cen- 
tury, varied: sometimes monthly, sometimes bimonthly for summers only, 
but mostly bimonthly. Currently it is a bimonthly publication. 

And what was going on in the library world in the early years of 
this century? 

According to the Bulletin, several things were happening, many of 
them being recorded in the regular column, “’Round the Circle.” Or- 
ganizations and individuals considered the value of libraries in 1905, 
and gifts were recorded as follows: Arcadia, $5,000-Carnegie gift; Chip- 
pewa Falls, Thad Pound donated 800 volumes; La Crosse, children’s 
room gifts totaled almost $500; Beloit, $100-gift from the Daughters of 
the American Revolution; and Edgerton, Coulton heirs donated site for 
a public library. 

In much the same vein, but reported as “Notes from All Over,” the 
following items are listed: Athens establishes traveling library display, 
three evenings weekly; Cumberland plans for new $10,000-library build- 
ing; Kaukauna builds new library (details given); Racine circulation for 
March 1905 was 7,569, an increase of 500 over comparable periods; Rice 
Lake, new building finished and move to be made at once; Sheboygan 
group sponsors Sunday afternoon opening; Stevens Point library now 
open to all residents of Portage County; and Washburn, new Carnegie 
library opened, April 8, 1905. 

Dr. H. B. Tanner, Kaukauna, writes in the November 1905-issue. de- 
scribing his reactions to a “niche devoted to local history.” He maintains 
the librarian should solicit facts and curios of the community; encourage 
study and sponsorship by a local group; and keep the “local history 
corner’ alive by adding and even weeding, when necessary; and he sug- 
gests that the display be made prominent. He appends a list of suggest- 
ive items, such as plow points, costumes, stones, household utensils, lit- 
erary items, and old pictures of all kinds. 
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The October issue of 1906 has this interesting item: The first class 
of the Wisconsin Library School on our University campus began its 
full schedule of work on September 27, 1906. A reception was held the 
next day to welcome the students, a reception attended by representa- 
tives of the Commission, the University, the Madison Public Library, the 
State Law Library, and the Wisconsin Historical Library. The class num- 
bered 24, all women and all already librarians, a few on leave from 
their positions. Of the 24 members, 17 were from Wisconsin, two each 
from Minnesota and Illinois, and one each from Michigan, Indiana, and 
New York. 

The following spring, the class made a pilgrimage to the Chicago 
libraries. They stayed there four days in early April, seeing the sights 
as well as taking notes on different kinds of libraries and library pro- 
cedures. 

A rather heated letter by Caroline M. Hewins, Connecticut Public 
Library Committee, was printed as written on the topic, “What Can You 
Get Out of a Henty Book?” The writer believed that Henty was over- 
rated, his entertainment was passing, his history was garbled, his geo- 
graphy was inaccurate, and his adventurousness was forced. He would 
spoil the reader for other reading, history, or what-have-you. As Calvin 
Coolidge was to remark 20 years later, “She seemed to be agin it!” 

In the final issue of 1907 appears a provocative article, “In The Matter 
of Book Selecting,” written by Harlan H. Ballard of Pittsfield, Mass. He 
makes these points: Librarians should select the books, and not let a 
board do it. They should select the best in each class, rather than the 
cheapest. They should balance the books, that is, not overweigh one 
section to the detriment of another. Special occasions warrant special 
book purchases—for example, war, armistice, migrations. Needs of special 
groups must be met, like local artisans, foreign language groups, and 
the like. Permanent value should come above ephemeral value. A few 
popular books should be chosen, to be sure—i.e., E. P. Roe above Bal- 
zac. Don't let any one patron tell you he’s an average person and that, 
therefore, he speaks for the majority of the people, who are average, of 
course. 

In the matter of library fines—which is an ever-present thorn-in-the- 
flesh—a columnist in the April 1906—Bulletin reported on a limited sur- 
vey he had conducted. A total of 91 replies were made: 54 charged 1¢ 
a day, 28 charged 2¢, 5 charged 3¢, 1 charged 6¢ a week, 2 charged 
10¢ a week, and the remaining one charged nothing. As to strict en- 
forcement, 10 did not reply. Of the 81 who did reply, 48 were strict, 9 
were lenient, and 24 were “guided by circumstances.” Eighty-seven col- 
lected $6,412.84 in a year. 

What may well be the first real joint effort between the Commission 
and the University Extension Division is recorded in the May 1907- 
issue. The article is the leading one of the issue and is called “Group 
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Study Plans: Wisconsin Library Commission in Co-operation With the 
University Extension Division.” It relates a proposed plan to co-ordinate 
efforts in helping clubs and other organizations wishing to pursue stud- 
ies in any subject—in any subject, mind you! These plans embraced the 
following methods, as outlined in a circular later delivered: The Out- 
line Plan, The Unit Plan, The Individual Plan, The Leadership Plan, 
Class and Lecture Study, Lecture Extension, and The Discussion and 
Debate Plan. The various plans are then discussed in some detail. The 
article concludes by listing requirements, supplementary aids, costs of 
the course, and other matters. 

Looking back to 1905, it is evident that librarians had substantially 
the same problems and pressures they have today. They still have the 
constant problems—technical, personnel, public, and financial—and these 
problems will always exist in one form or another. Budgets are set up, 
plans are made, policies are set, and warring elements are appeased— 
so it goes. As in 1905, so in 1955, and the only real differences are those 
of time and circumstance. 

Those leaders of 1905 made genuine contributions—as a reading of 
the early Builetins will attest—and present leaders are making their con- 
tributions: each building for the future while taking care of the present. 
In 1905, for instance, a common problem was keeping a horse fit—today 
it is keeping a bookmobile running. That single fact highlights at least 
superficially the difference between that age and this. Both past and 
present always look to better things, and, if librarians of today do as 
well as those of the past, somebody 50 years hence may come to have 
the same kind of respect for 1955 that present librarians have for those 
of 1905. 

[Books and book selection in the early days of the Bulletin will be the 
subject of an article in a later number. | 


ALA Booklist Reaches Fifty-Year Mark 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission joins with librarians across 
the country in congratulating the ALA Booklist on its fifty years of not- 
able service. It is one of the best known publications of the American 
Library Association. Its purpose, set forth on its inception in January 
1905, has remained the same: “a current buying list of recent books 
with brief notes designed to assist librarians in selection.” Many librari- 
ans have turned to it for guidance in the past fifty years. 

The history of the Book Selection Department of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission touches The Booklist in its beginnings. Mary K. 
Reely, telling about this in the Library Journal, June 1, 1942, writes: 

“The Book Selection Department of the Library Commission made its 
first official appearance under its own title in the January-February 
1914-issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. But all of seventeen years 
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earlier, in 1897, book selection as a function of the Commission had been 
recognized with the publication of a ‘Suggestive List of Popular Books 
for a Small Library.’ 

“This ‘Suggestive List, made up of some 500 titles of ‘books con- 
sidered most wholesome and popular, in editions adapted to free libra- 
ries, continued to appear in revisions through the succeeding years. 
After 1900, it was supplemented by a “Buying List of Recent Books,’ a 
publication of more than ordinary historical interest, for it marks the 
beginning of published, current book-selection aids in the United States. 
Out of it was to grow the ALA Booklist, as well as the ‘Selected List of 
Current Books, which is a continuing feature of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin today. Through the summer of 1901, the ‘Buying List’ appeared 
as a publication of the Wisconsin Library Commission. By October of 
that year, two other states had combined with Wisconsin, and it ap- 
peared, sponsored jointly by the Commissions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Iowa. By April 1902, three other commissions had joined the co- 
operating group, and the list was issued under the sponsorship of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Idaho, Nebraska, and Delaware, and so continued 
to December 1904, its last three issues printed for the Commissions by 
the H. W. Wilson Company of Minneapolis. 

“In February 1905, following a meeting of commission officers in Chi- 
cago at holiday time, the publication reappeared as Vol. 1, Numbers 
1-2, of the ALA Booklist .. . 

“From January 1905 to August 1906, with Caroline H. Garland as edi- 
tor, the ALA Booklist was issued from Boston. In August 1906, the pub- 
lication was returned to Madison, where Katherine I. MacDonald of 
the Commission staff, who had been active in compiling the lists pre- 
viously referred to, served as editor for the first year, followed by Elva 
L. Bascom. The move to Chicago, which was to be permanent, was 
made in September 1913. May Massee was the first Chicago editor.”— 
Library Journal, June 1, 1942, Pages 512-513. 

Edna V. Vanek, who had served on the staff since 1942, was appointed 
editor in 1952, succeeding the late Eileen Duggan. 

The Booklist is celebrating its anniversary with a change of cover de- 
sign, which accommodates the table of contents. Single-column section 
headings make the arrangement of the contents more flexible, with the 
result that special sections stand out more attractively. We call your 
attention particularly to the titles that are suggested for the small library. 

You will want to read more of The Booklist’s history, and for that we 
refer you to the delightful stories that have appeared in the ALA Bulle- 
tin, January 1955, Pages 13, 14, and 35; the Library Journal, January 1, 
1955, Pages 43-45; and the Wilson Library Bulletin, January 1955, Pages 
373-374. 

G TF. Bi 
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THE SECRETARY REPORTS 


Several matters are gripping the attention of the Commission these 
days. To name but a few, these include legislation for library develop- 
ment, the publication of the adult education institute’s proceedings, li- 
brary service to the blind people in Wisconsin, and the motion picture 
which we hope will be shown by every TV station in the State. The 
picture’s not yet filmed, but you should see the plans! This isn’t an in- 
clusive list, but it does represent certain phases of our program. 

One of the most interesting things that has happened is that WLA’s 
name is now on the front page of this Bulletin. Every WLA member is 
now entitled to a copy because WLA has taken the financial responsi- 
bility so that this can become true. There will always be two pages re- 
served for WLA news and comment, and we're eager to try out this 
experiment. 

You can soon buy your personal copy of the proceedings of the in- 
stitute on “Informal Education Through Libraries,” which was held the 
first two weeks of last August. WLA purchased 200 advance copies, 
which we are reserving for your purchase. (Your check for $1.50, pay- 
able to WLA, can be sent here, and we'll be happy to send it along to 
WLA.) I haven't seen it in print yet, but, if you'll accept the word of 
an amateur, it’s well worth reading. Your friends who attended are 
quoted just as are the library and civic leaders who gave the talks and 
led the discussions. This piece of literature is alive! 

Two pieces of legislation concern us. One bill would permit govern- 
mental units on each side of a state line to pool their efforts and form 
an interstate library. Both Michigan and Illinois are interested, and we 
hope our own legislators will support it. The other bill is closely similar 
to the bill which WLA almost succeeded in obtaining passage for at 
the last session. The Commission is studying it and has requested that 
I consult with local governmental officials and with your WLA repre- 
sentatives concerning its possible passage at this session. Thus far, the 
bill has been changed so that any county—no matter what its popula- 
tion—can apply, and now the matter of revenue to support such aid is 
being studied. As the aid amounts to but a little more than $50,000 a 
year, this doesn’t sound like too large a problem—but I assure you that 
it is . . Your own suggestions would be deeply appreciated if you care 
to send them in. 


The Commission may be even more pleased than you when the di- 
rected home-study course is considered. The other day I had the chance 
to talk to the Washington Island librarian, who is regularly attending 
the class at Green Bay. The same is equally true of others who are trav- 
eling long distances to meet with fellow librarians and instructors so 
they can get the training they need. It’s true that the extension centers 
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are rather widely distributed now—Green Bay, Kenosha, La Crosse, 
Madison, and Wausau—but with your support I know there will be more 
classes next year. (One has already been promised to Rhinelander. ) 
Everyone reports that the course answers a long-standing need. 

Were still looking hard for that field representative to replace our 
good friend, Helen Kremer. You'll be glad to learn that she’s feeling 
much better and is even thinking of deserting Phoenix. I wish she’d 
decide to become an “Easterner” again. . . 

WALTER S. BotsFoRD 





Placement Service Available From Commission 
By IONE NELSON 


One of the major problems facing many of the public libraries in the 
State is that of securing professional personnel. The fact that this situa- 
tion is not unique to Wisconsin libraries alone only adds to its acute- 
ness. In recognition of this library problem, the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission has reorganized its Placement Service to give more effective 
service to the libraries. However, this service does not preclude the use 
of other placement agencies by the libraries but is an additional source 
for securing possible job candidates. 

The Placement Service receives inquiries from librarians from all parts 
of the country regarding job opportunities in Wisconsin. To give libraries 
in the State seeking personnel the opportunity of reviewing the personal 
data records of these potential job candidates, a placement service 
procedure has been adopted. This procedure, together with a vacancy 
notice form, has been sent to all chief librarians of public libraries in 
cities over 4,000 population. The reason for this is that it has been the 
experience of the Commission that libraries in communities under 4,000 
fill their vacancies with local people. If, however, smaller libraries wish 
copies, they will be sent on request. 

An attempt is being made to prevent undue competition among li- 
braries for the services of a candidate. To accomplish this, it will be nec- 
essary for the librarian (or board, in the case of hiring a chief librarian ) 
to contact the persons whose records are of interest immediately on re- 
ceipt of the personal data records from the Placement Service. Within 
ten days after the receipt of the personal data records, they are to be re- 
turned to the Placement Service, together with the names of the per- 
sons contacted. This will serve three purposes: (1) the names of the 
people rejected by the library for further investigation can be released 
immediately to another library with a similar vacancy, (2) the names of 
the people contacted can be withheld from other libraries until the 
investigating library decides it is not interested in the candidates on 
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the basis of further inquiry or the candidates decide they are not inter- 
ested in the position, and (3) service to all libraries will be expedited 
by each library acting promptly on personal data records received. 

Notices of the types of positions available librarians are seeking will 
appear in succeeding issues of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. Also, any 
vacancy will be advertised in the Bulletin at the request of the library. 

The use made of the Placement Service, both by the libraries and 
possible job candidates, will, to a large degree, determine the success 
of this service. 

All correspondence relating to placement should be directed to: 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 

WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 
B-103, SraTeE OFFICE BUILDING 

ManIsoN 2, WISCONSIN 


Do you ever call us long distance? If so, you need our new exchange 
number. When calling Walter S. Botsford, Secretary of the Commission, 
at the State Capitol, call ALpine 64411, Extension 730. When calling 
any one of the consultants at the Traveling Library and Extension De- 
partment in the State office Bldg., call ALpine 6-4411, Extension 2105. 

The other day, we found someone who would like some of the novels 
of Winston Churchill (not the English statesman). If you have extra 
copies of Richard Carvel, The Crossing, The Crisis, or any of the other 
novels this American novelist wrote, they will be most welcome at Lake 
View Sanatorium, Route 1, Madison. 





Re: Certification and Civil Service. Quoting from Wisconsin Statutes 
1953: “66.19 ...(1) Any city or village may .. . establish a civil service 
system of selection, tenure and status . .. The governing body of any 
city or village adopting a civil service system under the provisions hereof 
may exempt therefrom the librarians and assistants subject to section 
43.165 [certification law].” 

Dates for the annual convention of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion have been set for October. 28 and 29, 1955, at Milwaukee, with con- 
vention headquarters at the Hotel Schroeder. Make your reservation 
early. 


Does your library have copies of the Commission’s Biennial Reports 
for 1895-1896, 1897-1898, and 1899-1900 that are no longer needed? 
We would be grateful for these first three reports, if you are willing to 
part with them. 
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One Trustee to Another 


[Editor’s note: The material for this department was furnished for this issue by 
Mrs. Fred Dykeman, Education Chairman, WLTA. Write her at 7307 36th Ave., 
Kenosha, Wis. ] 


COMING—A PRESIDENTIAL LETTER 


At the meeting of the Executive Board of the Wisconsin Library 
Trustees Association in Milwaukee on January 6, it was decided that 
the association’s president, Mrs. Jacob Klein, be authorized to send a 
newsletter to Wisconsin library trustees, informing them about the 
WLTA, its purposes, and its plans. 

Other committee decisions? Watch for a call to the convention, 
changes in the constitution, and new legislative proceedings. 


From the WLTA Constitution 


“The principal object of this association is to foster the development 
and improvement of libraries and library service in Wisconsin and to 
provide for the mutual exchange and evaluation of library ideas and 
experience. 


“Annual membership dues shall be: Associate membership shall be open 
Individual trustees .......... $ 2.00 to public officials, friends of li- 
. braries, and former members of 
Institutional members with an- library boards, commissions and 
nual budget committees, or other civic or- 
Under $5,000 ...........% 2.00 ganizations or boards, including 
5000-10000 .........2.65. 3.00 schools.” 
10,000-25,000 ............ 5.00 Annual dues for 1955 are now payable 
25,000-50,000 ............ 10.00 to: 
Over 50,000 ...........05. 15.00 Mrs. Cart Sreicer, Secretary and 
; Treasurer 
Associate members .......... 1.00 Wisconsin Library Trustees Associa- 
tion 


870 Algoma Boulevard 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


An Informed Public Is An Interested Public. Reach the citizens with 
your library’s story! 


Questions and Answers” 


. Do I attend meetings promptly and regularly? 

. Do I interpret my library to the community? 

. Do I recognize the needs and interests of my community and see 
that they are met by the library? 


* From the Michigan Library Trustees Manual. 


One 
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4. Am I interested in having a building adequate to serve my com- 
munity? 

5. Do I allow the librarian to proceed in his specialized field in the 
selection of staff, books, etc.? 

6. Do I attend county, district, state, and national meetings and make 
myself aware of what is being done beyond my own locality? 

7. Does my library board determine policies as a unit? 

8. Have I insisted upon salaries and personnel policies adequate to the 
staff members’ status in the community? 

9. Do I have vision for future growth as well as responsibility for the 
present? 

10. AM I A MEMBER OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
ASSOCIATION? 
Answer: Yes? 


Do You Need Help?—Consult the Trustees’ Shelf! 


1. The Library Trustee, by ANNA GERTRUDE HALL 

2. The Library's Public, by BERNARD BERELSON 

3. The Public Library in the United States, by Roperr D. Leicu 

4. New, a handbook for library trustees, by MartAN MANLEY WINSER 
(scheduled for publication the end of January 1955) 


Do You Have Problems? 


Could it be budget? Space? Personnel? Let us join forces. Write us 
about your problem or solution. This can be a working page—of benefit 
to many, with experiences and problems shared. 





Board Talk 


The City-County Library Board of Shawano has instigated a plan for 
youth participation. In line with the concept that youth, as future, ma- 
ture citizens, has a definite part in city planning, the Shawano Library 
Board invites two high school juniors to its board meetings. One student 
from each of the city and county student government associations is 
appointed to serve on the Library Board for a period of six months. 
Congratulations to Shawano for training the trustees of the future! 

Also, at each meeting of the Shawano Library Board, one trustee gives 
a resume of the recent professional literature. Just the high lights are 
accented, responsibility for the review is rotated, and the trustees are 
kept informed of the latest library trends and news. 


The WLTA wishes to thank the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
for its invitation to be included in the Bulletin. With such splendid co- 
operation between the profession and the trustees, the years ahead will 
prove to be both stimulating and productive! 
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One Librarian to Another 
CAMBRIDGE WELCOMES LIBRARY SERVICE 


[Editor’s note: This story of how Cambridge got library service is reprinted from 
the Cambridge News, October 21, 1954. While it is that newspaper’s story, it is also 
the story of what one library is doing to extend library service. ] 


“Thanks to the combined efforts of organizations and individuals in 
Cambridge, YOUR Free Public Library is at last a reality. It will open 
its doors, at the American Legion Building, from 2 to 5 p.m. on Satur- 
day, Oct. 23rd, for your inspection and patronage. 


“The following plans for operation of the Library have been worked 
out by the Library Board with the cooperation of the Librarian, Miss 
Ethel Mae Curtis. As with any new enterprise, these plans are subject 
to change according to the needs of the community. Suggestions will 
be welcomed by the Library Board... 


“A deposit of $5 will be required of those who are not residents or 
property owners in the area served by this library. This is a policy fol- 
lowed by most libraries located in a summer resort area. 


“Nearly a year has passed since the plan for contracting for book 
service from the Fort Atkinson Library was first proposed to a group 
of interested women from various organizations in this community. In 
December of 1953, Mr. Botsford, of the Wisconsin Library Commission 
in Madison, presented the plan to the Cambridge Village Board. In 
February of this year, 1954, the Fort Atkinson Library Board O.K.’d the 
plan, and the Cambridge Village Board voted the necessary $400 to 
finance the book contract. Mr. Rumpf, president of the Village Board, 
appointed a Library Board composed of five members: Mrs. John J. 
Bernhard, Mrs. Paul Neupert, Mr. Edward Jensen, Mr. Orion Fossum 
and Mr. James Knoblauch. The Library was on its way. 


“In the spring, the Mothers Club made the first contribution toward 
the operating expenses of the embryo Library: $100 from its treasury and 
$40 from a bake sale. They also helped the Library Board stage a rum- 
mage sale which netted $79.55. Then in the summer, the Cambridge 
Book Club spensored a letter campaign which gave everyone interested 
in the Library an opportunity to give his individual support. So far this 
campaign has brought in $389.50. In addition, the Cambridge Founda- 
tion contributed $500 to be used for the purchase of permanent fixtures 
for the Library. So the entire community has cooperated to make the 
Library possible. 

“It is our hope and belief that the Library will grow as the needs of 
the community dictate its growth. The 650 books from Fort Atkinson 
are a nucleus from which we may start. Fifty of these books may be ex- 
changed each month which will give us a live Library. Donations of 
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books will be accepted, both of adult and juvenile content, as extra 
shelving has been built to hold the books which will be donated. 

“The Library YOU made possible is ready to serve you. Come in 
Saturday between 2 and 5 p.m. and get your Book Card.” 


Menomonee Falls Library Co-operates With Garden Club 


Before you know it, snow will be gone, and it will be time to think of 
flower shows and garden books. The Public Library at Menomonee 
Falls was the scene of the 1954 flower show for the local garden club. 
The theme for the show was “Books and Flowers,” a very unique and 
challenging assignment to all who participated. Mrs. Clinton Shunk, the 
librarian, writes that titles such as these were used in the exhibits: The 
Bible, Four Seasons in the Garden, Fun With Weeds, Good Earth, Heidi, 
The Cocktail Party, Roses, Silver Chalice, Swan Song, Snow White, and 
Especially Father. 


Life Patron Award to S. Janice Kee 


Wisconsin friends of S. Janice Kee will be happy to hear of the honor 
paid her by the Oklahoma City Library on November 19, 1954. Miss 
Kee was presented with the Oklahoma City Library’s Life Patron Award, 
which consisted of a gold-finished metal life borrower's card and a cita- 
tion for outstanding service to the public library. This is the first time 
this award has been given to a nonresident of Oklahoma City. Awards 
are made by a committee of the library staff. The award citation 
reads thus: 

“To S. Janice Kee for distinguished service to the public library and 
its program of continuing education for all, 

“Through her work in various fields of librarianship, and especially 
in her position as Executive Secretary of the Public Libraries Division 
of the American Library Association, which utilizes to the full her en- 
thusiasm, ability, and energy in the cause of public library development 
throughout the nation.” 





NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
LIBRARY SERVICES BILL INTRODUCED IN U.S. SENATE (5.205) 


The Library Services Bill, which provides federal money to be used 
by states to encourage the development of rural library service, has been 
introduced in the Senate. The sponsors of the bill are the following 
Senators: Hill (D-Ala.), Aiken (R-Vt.), Douglas (D-Ill.), Ives (R-N.Y.), 
Mansfield (D-Mont.), Carlson (R—Kans.), Jackson (D-Wash.), and Langer 
(R-N.D.). 
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Identical House bills will be introduced soon, probably before this 
comes off the press. Eleven Representatives have already agreed to spon- 
sor the measure. 


ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom 


Acceptance of a $6,000-grant from the Fund for the Republic to assist 
the work of the Intellectual Freedom Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association has been announced by David H. Clift, ALA Executive 
Secretary, at ALA Headquarters in Chicago. 

The grant is particularly to be applied, during the coming year, to 
publication of the committee’s Newsletter and expansion of its cir- 
culation. 

The ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom was created by the ALA 
Council in 1940 and is charged with recommending “such steps as may 
be necessary to safeguard the rights of library users in accordance with 
the Bill of Rights of the United States and the Library Bill of Rights as 
adopted by the Council.” Its chairman is John Dale Henderson, Los An- 
geles (Calif.) County Public Library; its secretary is Paul H. Bixler, 
Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

The Fund for the Republic was established in 1952 by the Ford 
Foundation as an independent organization devoted to the promotion 
of the principles set forth in the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Bill of Rights. 


Local Public Libraries Promote Utilization of Films 


To more effectively serve the residents of Wisconsin, the State Board 
of Health film library has placed selected health films in a number of 
local public libraries throughout our State. Films thus placed enable 
the schools, youth groups, and adult organizations to plan and develop 
more effective programs than is possible when the films must be ordered 
from the central library in Madison. 

Local libraries co-operating in this project are Racine Public Library; 
La Crosse County Library, La Crosse; La Crosse City Library; PTA 
Council Film Library, Wausau; Marathon County Library, Wausau; 
Shawano County Library, Shawano; Door County Library, Sturgeon 
Bay; River Falls Library; and Milwaukee Public Museum Film Library. 

Among the measurable results achieved by this program, special note 
should be given to the increased interest in health by the residents of the 
communities involved, and to the resultant purchase of health films by 
the libraries so that such interest can continually be stimulated among 
their patrons.—Quarterly Bulletin of the Wisconsin Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth, December 1954. 
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College and University Librarians Plan 
By H. VAIL DEALE 


The Steering Committee of the College and University Librarians’ Sec- 
tion of WLA met in Madison on Saturday, December 11, 1954, for dis- 
cussion and planning sessions with regard to the status and functions of 
the section. The new section received its initial impetus at the annual 
conference of the Wisconsin Library Association in October, when over 
a hundred librarians attended a Friday-afternoon session which had been 
planned for college and university librarians throughout the State. At 
the brief business meeting which preceded the program itself, the Steer- 
ing Committee was officially instructed to map further plans for becom- 
ing a recognized part of WLA and to give authority to plan for the 
year’s work. 

At the morning meeting of the Steering Committee on December 11, 
the discussion centered around organizational matters, such as the rela- 
tionship between the section and WLA itself; the relationship between 
the section and ACRL; and matters of membership, dues, and constitu- 
tion or bylaws. The group asked the chairman, H. Vail Deale (Beloit 
College Libraries ), to petition the Board of Directors of ACRL for mem- 
bership as a state chapter and, at the same time, agreed that we should 
also petition, at the next annual meeting, to become officially recognized 
as a section of the Wisconsin Library Association. The details of mem- 
bership, dues, etc., are to be worked out by the Steering Committee be- 
fore the fall convention in 1955. It also recommended that the Steering 
Committee serve as a bylaws committee to draw up such rules and regu- 
lations as were deemed necessary for the section to function expediently 
as a section. 

Following luncheon in the Georgian Grill of the Union, the Steering 
Committee continued in session to consider projects which the College 
and University Librarians’ Section might undertake during the current 
year. The major result of this session was the suggestion that a series of 
“regional” workshops, dealing with practical, “down-to-earth” problems, 
be held for librarians in institutions of higher learning and that a “pilot” 
workshop be instigated in the spring of 1955. The chairman offered to 
investigate the possibility of meeting on the Beloit campus for such a 
pilot experiment sometime in April or May. Other projects which were 
recommended as work to be accomplished included drafting of the by- 
laws, investigating a medium of communication, and a program for next 
fall’s convention. The committee adjourned about three o'clock, after 
expressing informal appreciation for the arrangements that had been 
made for the one-day meetings on the University of Wisconsin campus. 

Members of the Steering Committee are William Patch, Documents 
Librarian, University of Wisconsin; Paul Dietz, Librarian, Concordia 
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College, Milwaukee; Earl Tannenbaum, Assistant Librarian, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater; and H. Vail Deale, Director of Libraries, Be- 
loit College. Gerhard B. Naeseth, Associate Librarian, University of Wis- 
consin, at the invitation of the Steering Committee, participated in the 
committee’s deliberations. 


“Wisconsin’s Own” Library 
By ORRILLA BLACKSHEAR 


“Wisconsin’s Own” Library, which has been in existence since 1949, 
has an interesting history for so brief a life. We record it here for those 
of you who may have missed the newspaper stories. This library is a col- 
lection of publications by Wisconsin authors. Wisconsin authors include 
those Wisconsinites who have written, edited, or compiled a book. The 
works of a person who was born in Wisconsin or who has established 
residence here at some time during his lifetime are eligible. 

Mrs. Oscar Rennebohm was the originator of this splendid idea for 
which later generations will bless her. The Wisconsin Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs adopted “The Library” as a federation project, and it has 
grown to its present size—852 volumes—through the efforts of club mem- 
bers all over Wisconsin. 

The first home of “Wisconsin’s Own” Library was the new Executive 
Mansion in Madison, but this home became too small when the collec- 
tion passed the 700 mark. Space was offered by the University Library, 
and the collection is now housed in locked cases in the Humanities Read- 
ing Room on the second floor of the Memorial Library. Here it is ac- 
cessible for viewing or using. A complete catalog and keys to the cases 
are available at all times that the building is open. The librarian in the 
reading room will help visitors. 

Even though the Library Committee of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has organized its search for Wisconsin writers in a very 
systematic way, such writings prove elusive, and they would welcome 
help from librarians. In some instances, librarians have helped in the 
past, but we feel that they would be glad to keep a watchful eye out 
for any material which might have escaped the committee. 

We asked Mrs. Rennebohm to tell us what librarians might do to 
help. She told us what they need, and we are passing that information 
on to you. 

Criteria for selection of books for “Wisconsin’s Own” Library: 

1. A “book” means a printed publication, not a manuscript or a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet. 

. Books may be fiction, nonfiction, adult, or juvenile. 

. The committee will now accept technical books and textbooks, which 
they were not able to use at first. 


ob 
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4. First editions and autographed copies will be most welcome of course. 
Procedure for presenting a book to “Wisconsin’s Own” Library: 

1. When you are certain that the author meets the residence qualifica- 
tions, write the librarian, Mrs. Oscar Rennebohm, 201 Farwell Drive, 
Madison 4, and tell her about the book you have found. If it is not a 
duplicate of a title already in the library, she will be glad to have it 
and will write you about it. Do not send the book until you have 
heard from her. 


lo 


. A short biographical note about the author should be sent with the 
book if it is to be included in the library. 

3. Send the name of the donor as you wish it to be included in the rec- 

ords of the library. 


If you have any questions, we shall be glad to answer them or for- 
ward them to Mrs. Rennebohm, if we cannot answer them. Mrs. Renne- 
bohm would be delighted to hear from you if you have compiled any 
book lists of Wisconsin authors. 


From BPA Notes (ALA Board on Personnel Administration), December 1954: 


“2. An important action of the 83rd Congress was the extension of 
Social Security to the employees of state and local governmental units 
already under a retirement system (83rd Congress, 2d session; PL 761, 
Chap. 1206, sec. 101 (h)(2); approved Sept. 1, 1954) (68 Stat. 1056). 
State and local government employees not now under a retirement plan 
were already eligible for Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and a num- 
ber of libraries have thus come under Social Security. But now Congress 
has said that Social Security may be extended to state and local govern- 
ment employees already under a retirement plan if 3 major qualifica- 
tions are observed: (1) that a secret vote be taken of all the members of 
the retirement plan in question as to whether they shall or shall not come 
under OASI, (2) that a majority of those eligible vote in favor of the 
proposition, and (3) that there be no impairment of the existing retire- 
ment plan after (or in anticipation of) the vote on whether to join 
OASI. Police and firemen’s retirement systems are specifically not eli- 
gible for inclusion under OASI, but the state legislature may authorize 
the employees of individual colleges or universities (or of individual 
units of local government) who are already under a retirement plan, to 
vote on joining OASI. This is a tremendously important development for 
public libraries and for publicly-controlled institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Another change made by this bill raises the Social Security tax base 
from $3600 of annual income to $4200. Consult your local Social Se- 
curity office for other changes and for details . . . 

“William F. Whyte has written an excellent introduction to the sub- 
ject of group dynamics in his Leadership and Group Participation: An 
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Analysis of the Discussion Group (N.Y. State School of Industrial & La- 
bor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; 46 p., Bulletin No. 24, 
May 1953; 35¢). Whyte is a distinguished sociologist, and he here pre- 
sents a critical and down-to-earth approach to a tangled and difficult 
subject. And he even manages to be helpful in his practical suggestions. 
This is a “must” for those concerned with how groups of people work 
and act... 

“10. Compilations of Current Data on Library Salaries and Working 
Conditions: 

“For over 20 years now the International City Managers’ Association 
(1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.) has published its annual Municipal 
Year Book (subtitled: The Authoritative Resume of Activities and Statis- 
tical Data of American Cities). The 1954 edition (with 1953 data) has 
over 600 p. (with a 10-page index and a classified table of contents ), and 
contains much material of interest to library administrators and to li- 
brary personnel officers. S. Janice Kee (Executive Secretary of the ALA 
Public Libraries Division) has an article on “Public Libraries: Develop- 
ments in 1953” (p. 496-502). In the almost 70 pages given to municipal 
personnel work, there is a review of the year, a bibliography of standard 
and recent publications, and 3 items of specific value to libraries, viz., 
(a) mean and quartile average salaries of about 20 selected municipal 
officials, including the head of the public library, in all reporting cities 
of over 10,000 population, classified in 6 size groups (p. 162-65), (b) 
pay rates for 14 clerical, labor, and other selected jobs, as reported by 
89 cities of all sizes and from all over the country (p. 166-70), (c) in- 
formation on several aspects of working conditions (e.g., work week in 
hours, overtime pay, number of weeks of paid vacation, number of days 
allowed for sick leave, etc.) for each of over 1000 cities of over 10,000 
population, together with an article summarizing these data (p. 
173-216 ).” 





For the Reading Librarian 
By ORRILLA BLACKSHEAR 


Somewhere along the line librarians have acquired the reputation for 
not having time to read. Whether that reputation is deserved or not, 
each librarian must examine his conscience and decide. It is a soul- 
searching process that must be engaged in if library service is to improve 
beyond its present limitations. 

Reading for librarians, as for all professional people, falls into two 
main classes—professional reading and reading for pleasure—with the ex- 
ception that the reading for pleasure has a professional importance, too, 
and is almost as much a necessity for the librarian as the books that deal 
with library administration. 
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Professional reading extends far beyond the few books that can be 
listed in this Bulletin, but during 1955 we aim to call to your attention 
some of the titles we hope you will buy and read or borrow and read. 

The last Commission report, which bears on its cover the title, Wis- 
consin Public Libraries, Service Record, April, 1954, contains statistics 
based on 1952 reports from Wisconsin libraries. It also contains a reading 
list of professional publications for librarians and trustees (Pages 17- 
29). We hope many of the larger libraries have purchased a good per- 
centage of the books listed. Some of them will be needed in small li- 
braries. The Traveling Library owns all of them, but it can never hope 
to furnish enough for everyone at the precise moment they are needed. 
There are some books which will never be useful in a public library if the 
librarian must wait to borrow them elsewhere. They are essential for 
daily reference or at least to have at hand when the question they will 
answer is a pressing one. A good example of this is any book for trustee 
use. Anna Gertrude Hall’s The Library Trustee has been used a great 
deal ever since its publication in 1937. The Traveling Library has pur- 
chased many copies of this book, but there has never been enough to 
fill the needs of trustees and librarians. It would have been a good book 
for every library to buy. A new book for trustees will have been pub- 
lished when you read this, and we would recommend its purchase. It is 
A Handbook for Library Trustees, edited by Marian Manley Winser, 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, $3; special discount of 
20% on quantity orders of five or more. 


A love and a knowledge of books are prerequisites of a good librarian. 
There are several titles which you will find inspirational and valuable in 
your work with books. We asked Mrs. Ruth Swenson (on leave of ab- 
sence from the Traveling Library staff) to write about the first one: 


Powell, Lawrence Clark. The Alchemy of Books. 1954. 263p. The Ward 
Ritchie Press, Los Angeles, $4.50. 028 

“Maybe he reads like a librarian—the first fifty pages” was a remark 
once overheard at a luncheon table. General laughter greeted the re- 
mark. The gentleman who so characterized librarians was not entirely 
correct because there are librarians who dip here and there to get the 
flavor of a book or who may read to Page 60, bearing in mind the de- 
mands of a certain patron or a library need. 


The author of Alchemy of Books would consider such a person a non- 
librarian. In the essay, “Librarians as Readers of Books,” Mr. Powell 
remarks, “There are two kinds of reading which librarians should do: 
one for instruction and intellectual growth, the other for entertainment 
and delight.” And he continues with examples to make his division clear. 
Certainly, this title should be read with pleasure and numerous hand- 
shakes across the page. There will be disagreements, too! 
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The section, “The Bookman in Britain,” has the elements of adventure 
and is a good antidote for the public librarian who must always see the 
result of public disrespect for books and must often weed and discard. 
The late Pierce Butler felt that librarians themselves are the worst 
offenders in defacing books with ownership stamps, classification mark- 
ings, and book pockets. Other essays grouped under “Reading and Col- 
lecting” and “People, Books and Places” are high protein for librarians, 
and, of course, there is a little lagniappe. 

Mr. Powell reiterates that books are basic and that librarians must be 
bookmen, first of all. They are not dealing with a commodity but with 
the thoughts, feelings, and experiences of man. Reading this book of 
essays should renew that sense of dedication which is necessary to the 
sincere librarian. 

There is a point we would like to add—this book is the kind the li- 
brarian will want to share with the bookish library patron. 

Another book you will need is Good Reading, prepared by The Com- 
mittee on College Reading, 16th ed., Mentor Book, New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 50 
cents, less than 10 copies, add 5 cents per book. 

This book should be in every public library—large or small. It will be 
a useful reference tool for the librarian in the very small library as well 
as an excellent guide for the library patron who is seeking reading guid- 
ance. Good Reading has been used by college students since its begin- 
ning in 1932, and it is of equal value to any individual seeking counsel 
on the world’s outstanding literature. This edition has an invaluable ad- 
dition to the usual wealth of good material. A “Good Reading Checklist 
of Paperbound Editions” has been included and is arranged by subject, 
with order information for each title. It is exactly the kind of list of 
paper-bound editions which many have sought and which we could 
not furnish before. You may order the book directly from New American 
Library if your local bookstore does not stock it. 





POSITIONS OPEN 
BELOIT COLLEGE LIBRARIES, BELOIT 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (circulation). B.A. and B.L.S. degrees required, 
and some experience in supervising student assistants. This is a respon- 
sible position for a man or woman interested in public service to students 
and faculty. We are more interested in a congenial personality than in 
lengthy record of experience, and would hope that candidates would 
show initiative and professional enthusiasm. The position is offered on a 
twelve-month contract, with one month of vacation in the summer. 
Salary: $3,600-$4,000. 
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ASSISTANT CATALOGER. B.A. and B.L.S. degrees essential, and some 
ability to do technical services work. This is a responsible and challeng- 
ing position, and a few hours of public service (desk schedule) are in- 
cluded since all staff members share in the evening and week-end hours. 
A nine- or twelve-month contract is offered, with one month’s vacation 
in the summer if twelve-month contract is accepted. Salary: $3,400- 
$3,800, depending upon qualifications. 

Both positions are available at once. Apply to the Director of Libraries, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. Send personal data information and a 
recent photograph. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, MADISON 


ASSISTANT LiBRARIAN. Beginning salary is $3,795 per year. Work week: 
40 hours. Vacation: 13 days. Sick leave and social security benefits. Appli- 
cant must be a graduate of an accredited library school. Apply to the 
Personnel Officer, VA Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin. 





State Documents Sent to 29 Public Libraries 


This is Packet 15 of the State Documents sent to depository libraries: 


State Board of Health. A Progress Report of Public Health in Wisconsin. 
45th Biennial Report for the Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1953 and 
June 30, 1954. 200 10/54. 

State Dept. of Public Welfare. Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Monthly Population Report of State and County Mental Institutions 
—October 1954. 

———. Monthly Population Report of State Correctional Institutions and 
the Bureau of Probation and Parole—October 1954. 

———. Monthly Population Report of State and County Mental Institu- 
tions—September 1954. 

———. Monthly Population Report of State Correctional Institutions and 
the Bureau of Probation and Parole—September 1954. 

Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. Statistical Department. Wisconsin 
Child Labor Statistics 1953. November 1954. 

Wisconsin Committee on Children & Youth. Quarterly Bulletin. Vol. 3, 
No. 4. December 1954. 

Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library. The Use of the Surtax on 
Income in Wisconsin. Informational Bulletin No. 138. November 
1954. 

—--—. Regulation of Slaughtering and Slaughterhouses in Wisconsin. 
Informational Bulletin No. 137. October 1954. 

———. Regulation of Charitable Solicitations. Informational Bulletin No. 
136. August 1954. 
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Free and Inexpensive Materials 


From the League of Women Voters comes a very up-to-date publica- 
tion that you will want to have at hand—The Most For Our Money, 
Wisconsin taxes and tax problems. 

This booklet is a revision of the 1949 publication of the same name by 
the League of Women Voters of Wisconsin. In just 55 pages there is 
presented in layman’s language a summary of the criteria of a good tax 
system and a description of the Wisconsin tax and budget systems. 
Bibliographical information is included for the reader who wants further 
references. 

It may be purchased for 35 cents from the League of Women Voters 
of Wisconsin, Washington Bldg., Madison 3. The League has a large 
collection of publications available from their national office. Listed 
below are two current pamphlets that would be useful in many libraries: 
U.S. Foreign Trade Policy, 1776-1955. No. 226. November 1954. 10¢. 
Pending Trade Issues. No. 227. November 1954. 25¢. 

National headquarter’s address: League of Women Voters of the U.S., 
1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Nonmember subscriptions to The National Voter ($1) may be secured 
from that address, as well as subscriptions to the Publications Service 
($3). 

The two pamphlets mentioned above may be ordered through the 
Publications Service, which is a subscription on a drawing-account basis. 

The following pamphlets are excellent material for discussion groups 
and are available from Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 164 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, for 25 cents each, 50 copies for $11.25: 


The Bill of Rights and Our Individual Liberties, by T. V. Smrru. 
CCCMF Publication No. 9. 

Where Constitutional Liberty Came From, by Atrrep H. KELLy. 
CCCMF Publication No. 10. 

Freedom of Speech and Press, by ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. CCCMF 
Publication No. 11. 

Constitutional Liberty and Seditious Activity, by Jack PExrason. 
CCCMF Publication No. 12. 

The Constitution and Congressional Investigating Committees, by 
Rosert K. Carr. CCCMF Publication No. 13. 

The Constitution and Loyalty Programs, by ALAN Westin. CCCMF 
Publication No. 14. 


Family Reading and Storytelling, by Margaret E. Martignoni, 1954, 
Grolier Society Inc. (10 cents each, $5 per 100), is a delightful 21-page 
booklet on family reading. Because it contains suggestions on actual 
titles, the pamphlet would be a good investment for the librarian who 
wants to give it to parents. 
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RECENT ADULT BOOKS 
Selected and Edited by ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR 


General Works 


Forrester, Gertrude. Occupational Liter- 
ature, an annotated bibliography. Rev. 
1954. 467p. H. W. Wilson, $5. 016.371 

Information about material recently 
published in the field of occupations, 
arranged by subject. Best methods of 
indexing and filing occupational literature 
are explained. 


Leigh, Robert D., ed. Major Problems in 
the Education of Librarians. 1954. 116p. 


Columbia, $2.50. 020.71 
A summary of the reports and discus- 
sions of the 1952-53 seminar in Educa- 


tion for Librarianship at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. 


Philosophy—Religion 


Runes, Dagobert D., ed. Treasury of 
Philosophy. 1955. 1280p. Philosophical, 
$15. 108 

Twenty-six hundred years of formal 
and informal philosophical writings, 
from the early Greeks to Albert Ein- 
stein. The items are varied in length, 
listed alphabetically by authors, and 
with a short biographical note of the 
writers and of the times. This giant 
volume is an important book to consider 
for the larger libraries, and a_ possible 
purchase for even smaller ones, despite 
its relatively high cost. 


Maclver, R. M. New Horizons in‘ Cre- 
ative Thinking: a survey and _ forecast. 
1954. 159p. Harper, $2. 155 

A series of 13 short studies by as 
many contemporary students of the 
world scene, studies involving such 
diverse topics as literature in three 
phases, music, painting, theatre, human 
relations, and even astronomy. Major 
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writers like Boaz, Shapley, Ben Shahn, 
Dr. Lasswell, and Walter Kerr contribute 
mature thinking to the various fields. Dr. 
Maclver introduces the series in the 
preface. 


Murrow, Edward R. This I Believe: 2. 
Ed. by Raymond Swing. 1954, 233p. 
Simon and Schuster, $3; paper, $1. 170 

One hundred personal philosophies of 
living—80 by contemporary personalities 
and 20 by immortals—constitute — this 
second series of This I Believe. All are 
introduced by a short biographical note. 


Isherwood, Margaret. The Root of the 
Matter: a study in the connections be- 
tween religion, psychology, and educa- 
tion. 1954. 238p. Harper, $3. 215 

This thoughtful study, whose scope is 
indicated by the subtitle, carries a fore- 
word by Gerald Heard and a “Note to 
the Reader” by Aldous Huxley. Her con- 
tention is based on “bridging,” linking 
science and religion, and she _ sustains 
her arguments by close and applied rea- 
soning. Hers is perhaps a_ difficult 
method, but she promises rewards, a 
promise that must await actual experi- 
mentation. Limited in appeal because 
the reading is above popular taste and 
ability. 


Maus, Cynthia Pearl. The Old Testament 
and the Fine Arts. 1954. 826p. Harper, 
$5.95. 221.95 

A magnificent accomplishment. Here 
in one volume is an anthology of pic- 
tures, poetry, music, and stories covering 
the Old Testament. Ministers, church 
and lay teachers, serious students, and 
even public speakers will find a wealth 
of material here for their needs. A com- 
panion volume to the author’s Christ and 
the Fine Arts. 
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Vining, Elizabeth Gray. The World in 
Tune. 1954. 124p. Harper, $1.75. 242 

A reflective and inspired gathering of 
prayers, poetry, and prose. The author 
shares her thoughts and experiences with 
what she has chosen. The title is taken 
from Henry Vaughan, “Prayer is the 
world in tune.” A book especially useful 
for the Lenten season. 


Del Rey, Sister Maria. In and Out of 
the Andes: mission trails from Yucatan 
to Chili. 1955. 281lp. Scribner, $3.95. 266 

Readers may recall Sister Maria’s 
earlier Pacific Hopscotch. If so, they 
know the humor, quiet resignation, and 
iron determination of the author and her 
coworkers. No hardship seems too great. 
In addition to her obvious duties as a 
religious, she has other duties and pre- 
rogatives—as in the Pacific, so here, “in 
and out of the Andes.” To Bolivia, Peru, 
the coast of Chile, Panama, Sister Maria 
and her group bring their gifts of love, 
healing, and good humor. By bus, boat, 
truck, train, and even by foot, these 
sisters are tireless. 


Smart, James D. The Teaching Ministry 
of the Church: an examination of the 
basic principles of Christian education. 
1954. 207p. Westminster, $3. 268 
The purpose of this book may be said 
to be twofold: to awaken the ordinary 
believer to the beauty of organized 
Christian living, to make the Christian 
able to impart that belief and beauty to 
the nonchurch member. Several devices 
for attaining these goals are given, im- 
plemented by practice and prayer. Dr. 
Smart is a lecturer in Religious Educa- 
tion at Knox College, Toronto, and a 
pastor of a church in the same city. 


Madden, Richard, O.C.D. Men in San- 
dals. 1954. 154p. Bruce, $2.50. 271.7 

A firsthand account of the joys and 
trials of monastic life—particularly that 
of a discalced Carmelite. The author, 
presently at Holy Hill, Wisconsin, clears 
up a lot of questions and misunderstand- 
ings that people have. A good book for 
boys considering a religious vocation and 
for anyone wanting a better insight of 
life in a monastery. 
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Nichols, James Hastings. Evanston: an 
interpretation. 1954. 155p. Harper, $2. 
280.1 
An account of the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches held 
in Evanston, Illinois, last summer. 
Nichols, an editor, teacher, and minister, 
records the events and his impressions 
of them in this brief but authoritative 
volume. Excellent for group reading and 
discussion, as well as reading for private 
devotions. Details of organizations are 
given just due and no more; the em- 
phasis here is upon the broader aims and 
effects the Council had and will continue 
to have upon human matters. 


Berdyaev, Nicolas. Christianity and Anti- 
Semitism, with a commentary and notes 
by Alan A. Spears. 1954. 58p. Philo- 
sophical, $2.75. 296 

Here is a brief but eloquent statement 
of the part Christianity plays—not always 
knowingly or consistently—in promoting 
anti-Semitism. Viewed from the larger 
scope, this topic is discussed by a man 
who has no superior living today—a man 
at once philosopher, humanitarian, 
scholar, and teacher. Whatever he says 
about anything is worth listening to, and 
this book is the most recent sample of 
his sober declarations. 


Social Science 


Douglas, William O. An Almanac of 
Liberty. 1954. 409p. Doubleday, $5.50. 
323.4 
A collection of 366 essays, each of 
which outlines a crisis, who was con- 
cerned in it, its background, and its con- 
clusion. Written for and about the com- 
mon man, these essays are divided by 
months, beginning with July. Persons, 
places, times, happenings, and moods 
are listed and discussed with wisdom and 
tolerance. 


Smith, Bradford. A Dangerous Freedom. 
1954. 308p. Lippincott, $3.95. 323.4 

Freedom—in all its guises, obligations, 
and consequences—is the theme of this 
book. Moral, intellectual, political, and 
religious freedom imposes a grave re- 
sponsibility on its bearers, and Mr. Smith 
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wonders how many of us respond and 
how long we respond properly to this 
God-given blessing. Excellent for group 
discussion. 


Curl, Peter V., ed. Documents on Amer- 
ican Foreign Relations, 1953. 1954. 458p. 
Harper, $5. 327.73 


A reference book containing the sig- 
nificant, foreign-relations matters of the 
United States for the year 1953, with 
comments. Not for the general reader, of 
course, but an excellent source book for 
students, discussion groups, and public 
leaders with an interest in this field. 


Fosdick, Dorothy. Common Sense and 
World Affairs. 1955. 207p. Harcourt, 
$3.50. 327.73 


The daughter of a prominent New 
York City minister, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, gives here her 12 principles in 
solving American foreign-relations ques- 
tions. Throughout this book, she argues 
for common sense, tolerance, negotiation, 
and forbearance. Currently she writes 
for The New York Times. A_ possible 
title for group discussion. 


Carhart, Arthur H. Timber in Your Life. 
1955. 317p. Lippincott, $4. 333.75 


Conservationist Carhart outlines the 
part wood plays in our lives from day 
to day, the source of timber, the expand- 
ing need for more timber, and how we 
can protect our current standings and 
militate for expansion of wood produc- 
tion. Useless destruction by fire, grafters, 
and undedicated, timber-industry leaders 
militates against a forest program, but 
the situation is not hopeless, he claims. 
Bernard de Voto writes an excellent in- 
troduction to this book, which should 
receive a ready welcome to most library 
shelves. 


McLaughlin, Kathleen. New Life in Old 


Lands. 1954. 272p. Dodd, $3.75. 338.91 
How the various technical agencies 


and subagencies are working the world 
over to bring the blessings of civilization 
and humanity to those who are only 
vaguely aware of these blessings. Writ- 
ten by a member of The New York 
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Times UN Bureau, this rather detailed 
account is a “must” for various study 
groups: church, social, and cultural. The 
book is so divided that it lends itself 
readily as an outline for group study and 
discussion. A postscript and an index 
conclude the volume. 


Cheever, Daniel S., and Haviland, H. 
Field, Jr. Organizing for Peace: interna- 
tional organization in world affairs, 1954. 
917p. Houghton, $9. 341.11 


This huge volume has five parts: “In- 
troduction,” stating principles and prob- 
lems; “League and United Nations’; 
“League and United Nations at Work”; 
“Regional and Other Systems”; and 
“Fundamental Issues.” Two  foreign- 
affairs experts are the authors. The sug- 
gested reading lists that are given will 
be extremely useful. 


Straight, Michael. Trial by Television. 
1954. 282p. Beacon, $3.50. 351.74 


Here is a journalistic account of the 
Army—McCarthy hearings of the summer 
of 1954. Editor Straight regards the 
hearings as Senator McCarthy’s turning 
point in a political career. The carica- 
tures of Roy Cohen, McCarthy, and Mr. 
Jenkins are unflattering but eloquent of 
an attitude by their creator. The report- 
ing is entirely subjective, of course, but 
it has merit nonetheless. Objective re- 
porting would be as dull as 99 per cent 
of the hearings themselves—hence the 
interpretation. Certain to provoke parti- 
sanship. 


Kasins, Cora, ed. New Directions in 
Social Work. 1954. 258p. Harper, $3.50. 
361 


A series of integrated discussions on 
the several facets of social work, all by 
recognized leaders in the science and 
ever a few specialists in particular fields. 
Philosophy and practice are equally 
stressed here, and_ bibliographies will 
save a lot of searching on the part of 
busy workers. It is not written for the 
lay reader since the essays presume a 
background and professional interest as 
prerequisites. 
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Smith, Mortimer. The Diminished Mind: 
a study of planned mediocrity in our 
public schools. 1954. 150p. Regnery, 
$2.75. 370.1973 


A condemnation of the present trend 
in public-school education, written by a 
mature observer of our national scene. 
His indictment states that there is a 
planned mediocrity, a satisfaction with 
third- and _ fourth-rate teachers and 
efforts, well intentioned, but to be con- 
demned for all that. Challenging and 
full of sharp observation and reasoning. 
He ends with a plea to save our schools 
before it is too late. Here is a contro- 
versial book, a book that will infuriate 
educators. 


Hester, Kathleen B. Teaching Every 
Child to Read. 1955. 416p. Harper, $4. 
372.4 
A professional book for professional 
people, primarily, although there are 
chapters usable by any literate, sensible 
parent. Seeking to honor both theory 
and practice, Dr. Hester avoids neither 
but uses both. 


Auer, J. Jeffery, and Ewbank, Henry Lee. 


Handbook for Discussion Leaders. Re- 
vised. 1954. 153p. Harper, $2.50. 374 


A revision of the authors’ 1947 edition, 
this book brings up to date the latest 
topics and methods of group discussion. 
Both men are speech professors and 
recognized authorities in their fields. 


Sherman, Helen, and Coe, Marjorie. The 
Challenge of Being a Woman: under- 
standing ourselves and our children. 
1955. 303p. Harper, $3.95. 396 

The role of woman in modern life, be 
that woman a wife, a widow, or a “lady 
in waiting,” as one gallant gentleman 
put it. Sound advice by a pair of mar- 
riage and family counselors, this book 
seeks to offset fears, to put on a positive 
approach, and to expect neither too little 
nor too much. The first half of the book 
deals primarily with the young and 
middle-aged woman, and the second half 
concentrates on maturity. Throughout, 
the authors are open, sincere, and help- 
ful about advising what women ought to 
do, or can do, or must do, depending on 
the situation. 
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Ives, Burl. Burl Ives’ Tales of America. 
1954. 305p. World, $3.95. 398 or Fiction 


This book of Americana, excellently 
decorated by Helen Borten, recounts 
tales, old and new, which the great 
ballad singer picked up in his travels and 
reading. They are told in a refreshing 
manner, and the range of the subject 
matter is as great as our country. Some 
are old, some are new, and some are in 
transition—he tells them well. Our feel- 
ing is that they were meant to be read 
aloud to others. 


Natural Science—Useful Arts 


Dietz, David. Atomic Science, Bombs, 
and Power. 1954. 316p. Dodd, $3.50. 
539.76 


Twenty-two well written chapters, 
not too difficult for the reader of popular 
science material. The editor for a chain 
of newspapers asks and answers hun- 
dreds of questions on contemporary, 
current, and even immediate topics per- 
taining to atomic science. He _ gives 
background of material discussed, and, 
in two appendixes, he expands his scope 
of information. An index concludes the 


book. 


Murie, Olaus J. A Field Guide to Animal 
Tracks. 1954. 374p. Houghton, $3.75. 
591.5 


The ninth title in the Peterson Field 
Guide series. Other than being a handy 
reference for information on mammal 
and bird tracks, the book supplements 
other titles in those areas. 


Fisher, James. A History of Birds. 1954. 
205p. Houghton, $3.75. 598.2 


The literature and lore of the birds, 
entertainingly and authoritatively told 
by an internationally famous ornitholo- 
gist. Here is a concise study of the 
evolutional development of birds and of 
their relationship to man and _ nature. 
Not for the general reader but certainly 
for the bird lover or enthusiast, of what- 
ever degree of proficiency and _pro- 
fundity. The index and_ bibliography 
complete this excellent volume. 
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Schorger, A. W. The Passenger Pigeon: 

its natural history and extinction. 1955. 

424p. U. of Wisconsin Press, $7.50. 
598.2 


An exhaustive study of a fascinating 
subject by a professor of Wildlife Man- 
agement at the University of Wisconsin. 
The passenger pigeon flourished for 
almost three centuries, becoming extinct 
in 1914. Their numbers were astronom- 
ical, and their passage was marked by 
feelings of fate on the part of early 
settlers. This definitive history will be 
welcomed by ornithologists, historians, 
conservationists, and sportsmen. 


Toxopeus, Klaas. Flying Storm: adven- 

tures of the skipper of a rescue boat of 

Holland. 1954. 246p. Dodd, $3.50. 
614.81 


A book of wild seas and the courage- 
ous men who fight their way through 
them to save lives. Once started, it re- 
mains breathless reading to the last page. 
Highly recommended for young people 
as well as adults. 


Alexander, Lawrence. The Iron Cradle; 


my fight against polio. 1954. 240p. 
Crowell, $3. 616.9 


Although written in collaboration with 
another (Adam Barnett), this experience 
of suffering is told in a direct and 
matter-of-fact manner. The reader learns 
something of living in an iron lung and 
of the hospital routines. The author tries 
the Sister Kenny method and also the 
treatments offered at the Mary Mac- 
Arthur Center, Boston. Mr. Alexander 
goes home with a rocking bed, a port- 
able respirator, and a few ideas from 
the Overstreets’ Mature Mind. His 
young wife helps him to build a life for 
himself and his family. 


McAdam, Terry. Very Much Alive: the 
story of a paraplegic. 1955. 146p. 
Houghton, $3. 616.9 

Paralyzed from the waist down at the 
age of 26, McAdam had to learn to live 
with his almost total disability. In a 
paraplegic ward he found what he was 
looking for—sympathy and understand- 
ing. But both were hard to come by, 
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since he had youth, impatience, self-pity, 
and a chip on his shoulder. Because he 
was young and fundamentally sound, he 
overcame these mental and emotional 
drawbacks. His story should be a living 
sermon to all paraplegics, or to all 
chronic invalids, for whatever reason. 
Now he works every day and knows 
what to expect of himself and of others. 
He delivers, and they deliver. Heroic. 


Murchie, Guy. Song of the Sky. 1954. 
438p. Houghton, $5. 629.125 


The story of the winds of the earth 
and how these winds affect our life and 
transportation—above the earth, on_ it, 
and even under it. Murchie’s text is ably 
enhanced by his diagrams and his end- 
paper maps. All of the lore, the legend, 
and the fact of earth’s winds may be 
found here, excitingly delineated. The 
persistence and ubiquity of winds are 
surprising to the uninitiated, who think 
wind and clouds are merely temporary 
and local, not to be reckoned with. 


Papashvily, George, and _ Papashvily, 
Helen. Dogs and People. 1954. 283p. 
Lippincott, $3.95. 636.7 


Entertaining and informative essays 
on dogs in relation to man. Witty obser- 
vations and personal experiences are 
sandwiched between excerpts from jour- 
nals and books which are often included 
to bolster a point which the authors are 
making. The chapters on the dog in 
folklore and the dog in legend bring 
together scattered and interesting infor- 
mation. The last chapters give practical 
advice to the dog owner. A comprehen- 
sive bibliography is further proof of the 
authors’ wide reading on the subject. 
Not a sentimental book. 


Marshall, Bruce. Thoughts of My Cats. 
1954. 1llp. Houghton, $2.75. 636.8 


It was pleasant, often amusing, and 
even catching to sit down with this book 
and learn something of the author, of 
the spot he has made his home, and of 
the fifteen cats who have adopted him. 
Mr. Marshall cannot reconcile the piety 
and cruelty to animals which he observes 
in people. 
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French, Gwen. Anybody Can _ Cook. 


1954. 641p. Little, $4.50. 641 


A basic cookbook for the frightened, 
hesitant housewife, Mrs. French says, 
and says rightly. It isn’t as easy as she 
says, perhaps, but it is easier than most 
housewives will believe. She emphasizes 
“basic” in several connections, and she 
avoids such unrealistic terms as “cook 
until done.” She reportedly takes away 
the guesswork, making it an exciting, 
and exacting, process. Regional dishes 
are not prominent, but most of them are 
here, and her chapter subdivisions are 
clear and consistent. 


Kirk, Jane. What’s Cooking? quantity 
cooking for all occasions. 1954. 383p. 
Revell, $3.95. 641 


Planned especially for the church or 
club group which is charged with put- 
ting on a banquet, supper, luncheon, 
reception, or tea. With the recipe, an 
estimate of the number served is always 
included. There are sections on covered- 
dish affairs, outdoor and foreign cookery, 
snacks, and specialties. 


Toklas, Alice B. The Alice B. Toklas 
Cook Book. 1954. 288p. Harper, $4. 641 


The three parts into which this book 
is divided consist equally of character, 
fine food, and acute human observation. 
A list of 350 recipes for home use are 
given here, with touches of humor and 
distinction added to the otherwise rou- 
tine, humdrum task of telling what to 
fix and how to fix it. Picasso, Gertrude 
Stein, Hemingway, and Thornton Wilder 
—plus other personalities—creep in be- 
tween the “soup-to-nuts” episodes. 


Rowland, Carrie Mills. Advertising in 
Modern Retailing. 1954. 268p. Harper, 
$4.50. 659.1 


Some theory here, but mostly practical 
aspects, as used by the author and her 
patrons and/or colleagues. Planning, 
budgeting, sampling results, and such 
matters are discussed fully. The levels of 
advertising, sequence, priority, and limi- 
tations of the several types are exem- 
plified capably. A welcome addition to 
the business shelf. 
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Fine Arts 


Logan, Frederick M. Growth of Art in 
American Schools. 1955. 310p. Harper, 
$3.50. 707 


A guide primarily for the part art 
should play in the teaching program of 
American schools. It is a survey of the 
important ideas, men, and movements in 
the study of present-day art education. 
Currently a professor in Art Education 
at our State University, Mr. Logan 
speaks from a career involving creation, 
study, and teaching of art and getting it 
across to the young people in our schools. 
Zarchy, Harry. Ceramics. 1954. 171p. 
Knopf, $3. 738 


A book for the hobbyist. Covers in 
detail each process, from preparing the 
clay, free-form modeling, casting, using 
the wheel, and sculpturing through fir- 
ing, decorating, and glazing. A chapter 
on making tiles and one on ceramic 
jewelry are included. The decorating and 
glazing processes are well covered. 
Glossary, bibliography, and index. 


1954. 
741 


A series of cartoons by a _ current 
favorite in the field. The vast majority, 
79, appeared in The New Yorker; some 
in Harpers Magazine; a few each in 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Life, and Art 
News. According to taste and demand, 
they are obvious, subtle, supersubtle, 
and maddening. They are different, of 
course; otherwise, no collection would 
have been made of them. Very limited 
in appeal. 


Steinberg, Saul. The 
Unpaged. Harper, $5. 


Passport. 


Murray, Maria D. The Art of Tray 
Painting. 1954. 176p. Crowell, $4.50. 

745.5 

The hobby of painting household 

utensils, with emphasis upon serving 


trays, is fully described here, with all 
its delights and its pitfalls, too. Direc- 
tions, models, and suggestions make this 
beautiful text a “must” for the hobby 
shelf. Sources for supplies are listed in 
the appendix. 
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Lewis, George, as told to Byron Fish. 
Elephant Tramp. 1955. 279p. Little, $4. 
791.3 
Male nurse to elephants for 20 years 
~such is George Lewis’ record. Early in 
life he wanted to be an elephant trainer, 
and since then he has done nothing else. 
Aside from the fact that it is his means 
of livelihood, it is also his means of 
enjoyment and fulfillment. This book is 
half Lewis and half elephants, and the 
two are beautifully blended. Lewis ex- 
ploded several myths about the pachy- 
derms and worked up a list of his own 
practical observations concerning them. 
Here is a book of Americana, the circus, 
and zoo life. 


Literature 


Brown, Helen A., and Heltman, Harry J. 
Choral Reading for Worship and Inspira- 
tion. 1952. 64p. Westminster, paper, $1; 
less in quantities. 808.5 
Excellent material and conveniently 
listed by topics in the table of contents: 
“Children’s Day,” “Christmas,” “Easter,” 
“Thanksgiving,” and the like. Church 
workers will be glad to have this. 


Hutson, Arthur E., and McCoy, Patricia. 


Epics of the Western World. 1954. 
512p. Lippincott, $5.50. 808.813 


Ten epics of our world of the West 
are summarized and put in modern Eng- 
lish for the reader of popular matter. 
Those 10 epics are as follows: “The 
Iliad,” “The Odyssey,” “The Aeneid,” 
“Beowulf,” “The Song of Roland,” “The 
Poem of the Cid,” “Nibelungenlied,” 
“The Lusiads,” “The Divine Comedy,” 
and “Paradise Lost.” The introduction to 
the 10 adaptations sets the scene and 
whets the appetite of the reader. The 
authors have rendered a distinct service 
by eliminating much of the descriptive 
and repetitive texts, making them into 
prose and cutting their length. 


LeComte, Edward S., comp. Dictionary 
of Last Words. 1955. 267p. Philosoph- 
ical, $5. 808.88 

First book of its kind in more than 
half a century, this dictionary of last 
words—spoken, written, or a combina- 
tion—will be a useful reference tool. 
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Listings are made alphabetically by the 
speakers or writers, with sources given 
in a following division of the text. 
Length of “last words” varies from a 
single word to several paragraphs. 


Cowley, Malcolm. The Literary Situa- 
tion. 1954. 259p. Viking, $3.75. 810.904 

This collection of essays dealing ex- 
clusively with literary matters is divided 
into two parts: “The Literary Situation” 
and “The Natural History of the Amer- 
ican Writer.” An excellent index con- 
cludes the work. Excellent for the stu- 
dent of literature or even for a circle of 
budding writers. 


Richardson, Evelyn M. We Bought an 
Island. 1954. 281p. Macrae, $3.50. 818.5 

The story of how the author and her 
husband bought tiny Bon Portage Island 
and built a happy life for themselves 
and their three children on the isolated 
lighthouse station off the southern tip of 


Nova Scotia. Originally published in 
Canada under the title, We Keep a 
Light. 


Sisson, Charles Jasper. William Shake- 
speare: the complete works. 1953. 1376p. 
Harper, $6. 822 

Without doubt the best and the most 
economically priced of Shakespeare’s 
complete works to date. In addition to 
the full texts of all the plays and the 
poems, this giant volume includes a bio- 
graphical essay, a general introduction, 
glossary, and an index of characters. For 
librarians, teachers, students, and serious 
readers. Those libraries, of whatever 
size, without a complete Shakespeare 
would do well to get this edition. A 
former professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Sisson is recognized as a 
Shakespearean scholar of the first rank. 


Travel and Description 


MacDuffie, Marshall. The Red Carpet: 
10,000 miles through Russia on a visa 


from Khruscher. 1955. 330p. Norton, 
$4.50. 914.7 


A 65-day, 10,000-mile trip through 
Russia, apparently without too much in- 
quiry from the Russians. This current 
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travelog is the most up-to-date account 
of an extensive trip through “Redland.” 
Photographs enhance the value of this 
exciting volume, and the reader is given 
glimpses heretofore denied, except 
through Life Magazine, in which por- 
tions of this account appeared. The book 
represents only a small fraction of mate- 
rial noted and pictures taken. 


O’Shea, Denis. Jerusalem the Golden. 
1954. 145p. Bruce, $3.75. 915.694 


A trip through Jerusalem as of right 
now, a trip promoted by piety and won- 
derment. Father O’Shea takes his readers 
with him to witness the routine as well 
as the unexpected. We see with him the 
inspiring sights of that holy place, and 
with him hear and see a few unholy 
things, not to mention a few humorous 
things. But the tone of the book is rev- 
erent, and Father O’Shea is unashamedly 
devout at the spectacles to be seen daily 
in Jerusalem. 


Considine, John J. Africa: world of new 


men. 1954. 389p. Dodd, $4. 916 
Father Considine of the Maryknoll 


Seminary takes the reader on a trip over 
Africa, with emphasis upon that part 
south of the equator. This missionary 
talks to rulers and ruled, native and 
foreign, black and white, and he records 
faithfully and feelingly his reactions to 
what he sees and hears. Everywhere 
his humanity and desire to be a help are 
obvious. Perhaps his insight is new—it 
is refreshing and humane. 


Warner, Esther. Seven Days to Loma- 
land. 1954. 269p. Houghton, $3.50. 


916.66 
The author of New Song in a Strange 
Land continues her exploration into 


Liberia and adjacent territory. Her in- 
satiable desire for knowledge and under- 
standing is evident in this latest study. 
She observes closely and feelingly, re- 
cords simply and with dignity what she 
sees and hears. Her husband, Jo Dendel, 
adds beautiful woodcuts to this combi- 
nation travelog and_ anthropological 
survey. 
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Putnam, Anne Eisner. Madami. 1954. 


303p. Prentice, $3.95. 916.75 


Subtitle: “My eight years of adven- 
ture with the Congo Pigmies.” Another 
subtitle could be “Keeping House in the 
Jungle.” After the many bizarre and 
often frightening incidents in the book 
have been forgotten, Mr. and Mrs. Put- 
nam will be remembered for the work 
which they are doing among the natives 
of the Congo. For the reader who wants 
adventure and inspiration. 


Berton, Laura Beatrice. I Married the 
Klondike. 1954. 169p. Little, $4.50. 
917.121 


A Canadian “schoolma’am” who went 
to Dawson in 1907, married, and lived 
there until 1932, writes of her life in a 
dying town. Her stories of the Victorian 
social life of the early 1900’s are almost 
as amazing as her stories of gold-rush 
days told her by the participants. Will 
interest women armchair travelers. Rec- 
ommended, but not an essential. 


Lynes, Russell. The Tastemakers. 1954. 
362p. Harper, $5. 917.3 


Taste setters and taste followers from 
1830 to the present, as viewed by the 
managing editor of Harper's Magazine. 
Here is highly amusing and informative 
account of why we Americans follow cer- 
tain fads in taste. At times, Mr. Lynes 
is outright censorious; at other times, he 
is indulgent, and rarest of all, compli- 
mentary. 


Maufrais, Raymond. Journey Without 
Return. 1954. 237p. Crowell, $3.50. 
918.1 


A twenty-two-year-old French veteran 
paratrooper writes his journal so simply 
and expresses his thoughts so well that 
the reader finds it hard to realize his 
dire need and tragic circumstances. This 
solitary journey was undertaken to ex- 
plore the Tumuc—Humac Mountains of 
Brazil; an Indian found the notebook in 
Mr. Maufrais’ last camp. Anyone who 
enjoys outdoor adventure should not miss 
this title. 
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History 


Ward, Barbara. Faith and Freedom. 
1954. 308p. Norton, $3.75. 901 

An examination of western civilization 
with its strengths, its weaknesses, and its 
frequent anomalies, an examination 
which leads Barbara Ward to declare 
that freedom born of faith is being 
denied the rest of the world. Thoughtful 
and religious in its profoundest sense, 
this book challenges western man to hold 
on to the faith and freedom so desper- 
ately won over the centuries. She traces 
the freedom born of faith and demon- 
strates how it may be—but need not be 
—lost. 


Woodcock, P. G. Concise Dictionary of 
Ancient History. 1955. 465p. Philosoph- 
ical, $6. 930 

Two classes of items appear in this 
volume, alphabetically: the names of 
persons, the description of events. The 
notations are brief but significant, giv- 
ing enough information for brief refer- 
ence purposes only. A distinct addition 
to the classical shelf. 


Notestein, Wallace. The English People 
on the Eve of Colonization: 1603-1630. 
1954. 302p. Harper, $5. 942.06 

What were the English people like 
before the great migrations to the Amer- 
icas? This book answers that question 
fully, authoritatively, and with a mini- 
mum of repetition and pedantry. De- 
signed for the historian, it is almost 
equally suitable for any serious reader 
whose background of English history of 
the era is above average. Even so, it is 
good reading for the completely unini- 
tiated, if he goes slowly. One of the 
New American Nation series. 


Faviell, Frances. The Dancing Bear, 
Berlin de profundis. 1954. 246p. Norton, 
$3.50. 943.15 


An account of postwar Berlin from 
autumn 1946 to autumn 1953, a six-year 
period so important to the city and to 
its inhabitants. Reconstruction, recovery, 
frustration, losing and gaining a_phil- 
osophy of life and living—these play 
their part in this story. 
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American Heritage, the magazine of 
history. 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

Yearly subscription, 12; single issues, 
$2.95. Six books a year, 814 x 11 in. 

973 


Bruce Catton, journalist and writer of 
history, is the editor of this new com- 
bination magazine-book. James Parton, 
former assistant to the president of The 
New York Times, is the publisher. 
Number 1 of American Heritage is in 
circulation and is a beautiful piece of 
work in make-up and content. Events, 
personalities, and lore of historical im- 
port are written by authorities. A check 
list of new books of history will be 
included in each issue. Most libraries 
will need this magazine. 


Saveth, Edward N. Understanding the 
American Past: American history and its 
interpretation. 1954. 613p. Little, $6. 


973 
A series of connected essays by 32 
eminent American History — scholars, 


whose theme was interpreting what we 
were and why we are as we are today. 
Several current and former Wisconsin 
personalities made contributions to this 
volume. Many phases of American life, 
thought, and ideals are discussed learn- 
edly and fully. Aims and goals are 
stressed, rather than simple fact gather- 
ing. The “Notes,” in four parts, are 
especially valuable. 


Wish, Harvey. Contemporary America: 
the national scene since 1900. Rev. ed. 
1955. 714p. Harper, $6. 973 

A revision of an earlier work, with 
corrections and expansions of material. 
Prof. Wish rightly states that more his- 
tory has been lived in the past 50 years 
than was lived in the preceding 350 
years. Illustrations and an extensive bib- 
liography add immeasurably to _ this 
work, designed for the student, formal 
or informal. In 23 chapters he traces the 
political, social, cultural, and military 
history of our country in terms readily 
understandable. 
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Davie, Emily, ed. Profile of America: an 
autobiography of the U.S.A., with a fore- 
word by Charles A. Lindberg and an 
introduction by Louis Bromfield. 1954. 
415p. Crowell, $8.50. 973.082 


Despite its relatively high cost, this 
book is almost a “must” for two reasons: 
its intelligent and informative text, its 
authoritative drawings. Among the sub- 
jects included are settling the new land, 
government, agriculture, conservation 
achievements, war, and education. A 
capsule history of the country. 


Gipson, Lawrence Henry. The Coming 
of the Revolution: 1763-1775. 1954. 
287p. Harper, $5. 973.2 

The times and the temper of English 
people, not only in the mother country 
but also in her American colonies, in a 
crucial 12-year interlude before the 
American Revolution. Prof. Gipson shows 
the opportunism, the senile philosophy 
of certain leaders, and the brash, almost 
irresponsible actions of other leaders—on 
both sides of the British colonial policy. 
This is turgid writing and requires deter- 
mined effort, and it cannot be read at a 
sitting. A definite “plus” to any history 
shelf. One of the New American Nation 
series. 


Gore, Leroy. Joe Must Go. 1954. 192p. 
Messner, $2.95. 973.92 

The story of a country editor’s efforts 
to have Senator McCarthy recalled. The 
goal was more than 400,000 signatures 
on the recall petition, but he failed to 
get that many. He recounts the threats, 
the aid, the frustrations, and the encour- 
agement he gathered as the campaign 
progressed. He risked lawsuit by his 
action, and as of now—January 1955— 
his committee has been convicted of law 
violation, and a fine of $4,200 has been 
assessed. Mr. Gore says he will make 
another effort. 


Bald, F. Clever. Michigan in Four Cen- 
turies. 1954. 498p. Harper, $4. 977.4 

A comprehensive four-century history 
of Michigan, with statistics ending in 
1950. This covers, of course, early explo- 
rations, the aborigines, the coming of 
the missionaries, the land booms, the 
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railroads. Prepared under the auspices of 
the Michigan Historical Commission this 
volume therefore has official sanction as 
to fact and interpretation. Dr. Bald 
teaches the subject itself at Michigan 
State University, and these writings 
grew out of that teaching and his own 
study. 


Biography 


Davis, Elisabeth Logan. Mothers of 
America: the lasting influence of the 


Christian home. 1954. 191lp. Revell, 
$2.50. 920 


A series of 20 short biographies of 
American mothers whose sons or daugh- 
ters, or both, achieved prominence in 
some activity. Prefaced by an introduc- 
tion by Allan Nevins, this book of inti- 
mate sketches will be used by ministers, 
teachers, and speakers looking for illus- 
trative material on today’s great Amer- 
icans. The emphasis here is upon the 
Christian background of the various 
homes described. Mrs. Davis, also a por- 
trait painter, got much of her material 
from the persons whose portraits she was 
painting. 


Allen, Fred. Treadmill to Oblivion. 1954. 
240p. Little, $4. 921 

A tongue-in-cheek partial autobiog- 
raphy of the man who was a leading 
radio comedian from 1932 to about 
1946. His fans will welcome this acidu- 
lous account in the first person and will 
find only one fault with it, and that fault 
is that he did not transcribe it on a 
long-playing record. He tells of his be- 
ginnings, why he gave up radio, and, all 
along the way, he comments dryly and 
with great insight on the characters of 
the moment. He easily ranks with the 
other great humorists of our day: Thur- 
ber, H. Allen Smith, and Will Rogers. 
Herschfeld’s drawings add immeasurably 
to the text. 


Arny, Mary Travis. Seasoned with Salt. 
1954. 230p. Westminster, $3.50. 921 

A partial autobiography of a family 
and a house in Montclair, N.J., covering 
the years from the first World War to 
the present. The home’s name, “Tongue- 
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slip,” is a key to the tone and intent of 
the account. The Arny family is con- 
cerned more with humanity than with 
household gadgets and schedules. 


Smith, Earl L. Yankee Genius: a biog- 
raphy of Roger W. Babson. 1954. 298p. 
Harper, $5. 921 
Here is the story of America’s eter- 
nally optimistic business forecaster, 
Roger W. Babson. His was a life dedi- 
cated not only to business but also to 
church, politics, education, and even 
science. His New England background, 
migration to New York, his fling in poli- 
tics, and his abiding interest in church 
matters are given here with fullness and 
authority by one of his associates. 


Barkley, Alben W. That Reminds Me— 
1954. 288p. Doubleday, $4.50. 921 


An unorthodox, unconsecutive auto- 
biography of “Dear Alben,” affection- 
ately known as “The Veep.” Here is a 
series of stories told in an inimitable 
manner, with all the verbosity, humanity, 
and gusto of a man who at times has 
been all too human. A public figure for 
40 years and more, Mr. Barkley knew 
all the ups and down of political life. 
Many of the yarns in this book are excel- 
lent, wholly apart from their context, 
though most require a knowledge of 
persons involved. 


Buck, Pearl S. My Several Worlds: a 
personal record. 1954. 407p. Day, $5. 
921 
A record of the experiences of the 
author, covering more than 55 years, 40 
years of which time she spent in China. 
As rich as her record is, it is the richer 
because she not only related personal 
events but also her impressions of what 
she saw and heard, things over which 
she regretfully had no control. 


Thompson, E. Bruce. Matthew Hale Car- 
penter: Webster of the West. 1954. 
335p. State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, $4.50. 921 

A politician, statesman, and spokesman 
of an age and an area, Carpenter was 
dubbed as an opportunist by many of 
his contemporaries during the ’60’s and 
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"70's of the past century. Here is a biog- 
raphy that should rescue him from the 
obscurity he so unjustly was condemned 
to. Compromise, oratory, political battles, 
and a checkered career of defeats and 
victories—these make up the pattern of 
the man. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. The White Gate: 
adventures in the imagination of a child. 
1954. 185p. Norton, $3. 921 


Readers of the author’s earlier adven- 
ture in autobiography, A Goodly Herit- 
age, will welcome The White Gate, 
Miss Chase’s delightful book of recollec- 
tions of her Maine childhood. Suitably 
decorated with drawings by Nora S. 
Unwin, this volume is rich in observation 
and imagination. The period covered is 
about three years, from age 9 to 12, and 
embraces the years 1896-1899. 


Trombley, Kenneth E. The Life and 
Times of a Happy Liberal: a biography 
of Morris Llewellyn Cooke. 1954. 270p. 
Harper, $4. 921 

A trained engineer who saw years of 
“trouble shooting” under two presidents, 
Roosevelt and Truman, Mr. Cooke has 
devoted his entire active life of half a 
century to public service, without sacri- 
ficing one ideal or one goal. This biog- 
raphy does justice to a man who might 
otherwise go unnoticed. 


Kilman, Ed, and Wright, Theon. Hugh 
Roy Cullen: a story of American oppor- 
tunity. 1954. 376p. Prentice-Hall, $4. 
921 
The story of the Texas multimillion- 
aire who literally rose from rags to 
riches, several times—the last time being 
riches, as of now. He gave away most 
of his money to enterprises he deemed 
proper, most of it on impulse and not 
after consulting a governing board. 
Opportunity is stressed, meaning, “What 
I can do, any boy can do!” 


Cushing, Mary Watkins. The Rainbow 
Bridge. 1954. 318p. Putnam, $4. 921 

The human side of Olive Fremstad’s 
operatic career and glimpses of her 
meager life outside of singing make this 
biography appealing. It is entertaining 
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and sad, too, as related by Tinka, who 
was her “buffer” for seven years. Miss 
Fremstad rests in a simple grave with 
other members of her family in a Grants- 
burg, Wisconsin, cemetery. Young per- 
sons who enjoy reading about other 
young people will be rewarded by read- 
ing this book. Followers of the opera 
will, of course, be interested. 


Bingham, Millicent Todd. Emily Dickin- 
son; a revelation. 1954. 109p. Harper, 
$3. 921 


A packet of letters and rough drafts 
of letters which have not been published 
before reveal an ardent love of the poet’s 
later years. The author tells of her 
search for more information; the com- 
ments and the silences both are signifi- 
cant of attitudes toward Emily Dickin- 
son. 


Hatch, Alden. Red Carpet for Mamie. 
1954. 277p. Holt, $3.50. 921 


The story of a girl who grew up to 
become the wife of the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Nations in World 
War II and of the President of the 
United States. This disarming biography 
gives the glowing details of a life that 
might have been humdrum except for 
the fact that she was destined for the 
White House. “The red carpet” harks 
back to the old Denver period, when her 
mother put a red carpet, on fair days, 
over the front steps of the home where 
Mrs. Eisenhower grew up. 


Maynard, Theodore. Queen Elizabeth. 
1954. 303p. Bruce, $5. 921 


An abridged edition of a longer work, 
this biography of England’s first Eliza- 
beth will find a welcome among Roman 
Catholics, since Maynard is regarded by 
some as a leading lay writer of that 
group. The price seems high unless the 
book is much needed in your library. 


Coughlan, Robert. The Private World of 
William Faulkner. 1954. 15lp. Harper, 
$2.75. 921 


In spite of a few minor errors of fact, 
this report by a Life staff writer is the 
best and most complete single account 
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of the Nobel Prize-winning novelist. The 
literary criticism is sketchy and second- 
hand, and the book concentrates on 
Faulkner’s personality and family back- 
grounds, both of which are important to 
the understanding of most of his books. 
Larger libraries will want this, but 
smaller ones might be content with the 
similar material (plus bibliography) in 
Current Biography for 1951. 


Fermi, Laura. Atoms in the Family: my 
life with Enrico Fermi. 1954. 267p. U. 
of Chicago Press, $4.50. 921 


The revealing biography of a scien- 
tist largely responsible for the practical 
production of America’s first A-bomb was 
written by his wife. It is written in two 
parts, which deal with their life in Italy 
and America. The scientist’s recent death 
gives the book current importance, but 
it is a title all libraries will want to own. 


Gilbert, A. C. The Man Who Lives in 
Paradise. 1954. 374p. Rinehart, $3.75. 
921 


The autobiography of a man who 
worked hard at playing and, in his adult 
life, invented and manufactured magic 
tricks and educational toys. The style of 
writing is matter-of-fact and often bor- 
ing. The book has value as a story of the 
development of the A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany, which reflects much economic 
history through the two World Wars. 
Hunters and pole vaulters will find chap- 
ters to their particular liking. 


Greenman, Frances Cranmer. Higher 
Than the Sky. 1954. 305p. Harper, $4. 
921 


An autobiography of a woman portrait 
painter. The verve with which it is writ- 
ten is matched by the verve with which 
she lived: unconventional, even brash at 
times, and always robust, Frances Cran- 
mer Greenman records with relish and 
forthrightness her meetings with the 
famous and almost-famous. She regards 
herself first, as a human being; second, 
as an artist; and third, as a writer. 
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Le Vier, Tony. Pilot as told to John 
Guenther. 1954. 263p. Harper, $3.50. 
921 


A straightforward account of the 
author’s driving ambition to fly an air- 
plane. The reader follows his early 
struggles and his stunt-flying days 
through to his present job as chief engi- 
neering test pilot for Lockheed. Any 
person interested in the skyways will 
enjoy this book as a chapter in airplane 
history. May be included on the young 
people’s book list. 


Barnes, Eric Wollencott. The Lady of 
Fashion: the life and the theatre of 
Anna Cora Mowatt. 1954. 402p. Scrib- 
ner, $4.75. 921 


The story of a stage favorite of her 
day, and for many days thereafter. Her 
successful play, “Fashion,” is still played, 
infrequently on the professional stage 
like Broadway, very frequently indeed in 
summer stock, college and_ university 
playhouses, and by little theatre groups. 
This book recounts not only her major 
offering, “Fashion,” but also several of 
her other plays, and her career as an 
actress, director, and supporter in the 
theatrical world. Play-reading groups 
will want to brief this book along with 
a group reading of “Fashion.” 


Pahk, Induk. September Monkey. 1954. 
283p. Harper, $3. 921 


A book for all libraries. The _ title, 
which alludes to the sign under which 
the author was born, is appropriate, as 
the reader soon learns. Mrs. Pahk fulfills 
the meaning of her name and the auspi- 
cious signs under which she was born. 
Her story, told with warmth and charm, 
is also the story of her ambitious mother, 
who had visions of accomplishment for 
her daughter. When the message of 
Jesus became the mainspring in their 
lives, there were no obstacles which faith 
and prayer could not remove. Mrs. Pahk 
fills in her personal history against the 
history and changing times of her native 
Korea. Also a book which has an inspir- 
ing and_ practical message for the 
romantic teens. 
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Pearson, Hesketh. Sir Walter Scott: his 
life and personality. 1954. 295p. Harper, 
$4. 921 


The biographer of Shaw, Disraeli, 
Oscar Wilde, and many others turns to 
the author of the Waverley novels. He 
recounts the incident of Scott’s financial 
failure in a publishing project, the in- 
debtedness of £200,000, and how he 
singlehandedly paid it off, without any 
assistance from his cofailures and with 
no obligation except a moral one. Sir 
Walter was a gracious man, a marvelous 
neighbor, an antiquarian of the old 
school; like Sidney Herbert, it was 
almost impossible not to call him the 
perfect English (or Scotch) gentleman. 
Here is his life in glowing terms by a 
scholar and an admirer of what is best 
in British literature. 


Snow, Thad. From Missouri. 1954. 341p. 
Houghton, $4. 921 


A rambling but purposeful account of 
the author’s experiences and ideas as a 
farmer on the Missouri delta. Not only 
is this a personal story, but it is a socio- 
logical study of a period and of a geo- 
graphical and cultural section of this 
country. 


Merrill, Horace Samuel. William Free- 
man Vilas: doctrinaire Democrat. 1954. 
310p. State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, $4.50. 921 

A full-length consideration of the life 
and contributions of a Vermonter turned 
Wisconsinite. A learned and public figure 
for more than four decades, Vilas had 
certain ground he stood upon, and _ his 
friends and foes knew what that ground 
was. A member of President Grover 
Cleveland’s cabinet, a United States 
Senator, a businessman, and _ benefactor 
of the State University, he combined 
party regularity, oratory, generosity, and 
great energy in equal proportions to 
make him a candidate for Wisconsin’s 
Hall of Fame. 
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Lee, Umphrey. The Lord’s Horseman: 
John Wesley the man. 1954. 220p. 
Abingdon, $2.75. 921 


The well known story of the world’s 
most indefatigable circuit rider, John 
Wesley, the founder of modern Method- 
ism. A revised edition of a former work, 
this book has been expanded and brought 
up to date, and, all things considered, 
it is a definite improvement over the 
1928 edition. His energy, humanity, un- 
ending zeal, piety, and organizational 
ability are perfectly pictured here. He 
is said to have ridden horseback more 
than 200,000 miles, eight times around 
the earth, in his preaching. 


Fiction 


Blake, Nicholas, pseud. The Whisper in 
the Gloom. 1954. 244p. Harper, $2.75. 

An English mystery story that holds 
one’s interest from start to finish and one 
of the few really well written ones. The 
author is the English poet, Cecil Day 
Lewis. 


Christie, Agatha. Perilous Journeys of 
Hercule Poirot. 1954. 306 + 326 + 
298p. Dodd, $2.75. 


A mystery three-decker in one: The 
Mystery of the Blue Train, Death on the 
Nile, and Murder in Mesopotamia, three 
murder mysteries solved by Miss 
Christie’s bald-headed Belgian of the 
handle-bar moustache, Hercule Poirot. 
All the stories are some years old, but 
they have a vigor and freshness many 
such stories of 1954 lack. Here is a bar- 
gain for the thrifty reader and the thrifty 
librarian. 


Engle, Paul, and Martin, Hansford. Prize 
Stories, 1955: the O. Henry Awards. 
1955. 313p. Doubleday, $3.95. 


The _thirty-fifth volume in the O. 
Henry Award series, and the second 
volume to be edited by the present 
authors. The first three stories—by Jean 
Stafford, Flannery O’Connor, and Fred- 
erick Buechner—are special prize win- 
ners, and are followed by 15 others, 
drawn from several magazines. 
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Frieberger, Kurt. Fisher of Men: a novel 
of Simon Peter. 1954. 368p. Appleton, 
$3.95. 

A reverent fictionalized account of the 
life, the doings, and the thoughts of the 
Apostle Peter. It recounts the life of that 
great, impetuous man: his birth, his early 
ambition and his putting it aside, his 
discipleship, his legendary death, and his 
place in today’s religious world. Usually 
Peter spoke before thinking, but, when 
this foolhardy practice brought grief, he 
repented, without being prompted. Frie- 
berger stresses the human side of Peter, 
of his family, his friends, and even his 
foes. Not as exhaustive as other books on 
Peter, nor as adulatory as others, it 
nevertheless makes exciting reading for 
the year of 1955. 


Gallico, Paul. Love of Seven Dolls. 1954. 
225 p. Doubleday, $2.50. 

An endearing story of little Mouche, 
who loses her job in a street carnival in 
Paris and finds herself a part of the seven 
puppets and their bitter creator. Her 
love and innocence finally dispel the evil 
in the puppeteer’s heart. 


Hardwick, Elizabeth. The Simple Truth. 
1955. 223p. Harcourt, $3.50. 

Readers will see similarities to an 
actual tragic campus incident when read- 
ing this suspense story. Primarily, it is a 
court trial, with all its glamour, mystery, 
and suspense. A poor boy is charged 
with murdering a rich girl, and, since 
both are students on the campus of a 
Midwest university, the interest is 
heightened. Class, social station, educa- 
tional background figure greatly in this 
novel. A genuinely good story. 


Linklater, Eric. The Sultan and_ the 
Lady. 1954. 256p. Harcourt, $3.50. 

A novel of the South Seas, light, amus- 
ing, and shrewd, to quote V. S. Pritchett. 
The crisis in this story is a political one, 
and it involves a woman of great beauty. 
The sultan meets the crisis in a typical 
South Seas manner, after a few episodes 
concerned with an anthropologist, a 
rival ruler, and tribal dances, of course. 
Not Maugham and not Gauguin, but 
good reading, for all that. 
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MacInnes, Helen. Pray for a _ Brave 
Heart. 1955. 3llp. Harcourt, $3.75. 


A postwar story set amid Swiss 
scenery as lovely as the plotting of 
greedy and gullible men is unlovely. 
There’s a chase, a capture—in more than 
a single sense. Here is romance, too, not 
of the ordinary variety. Plot, chance, per- 
versity, and determination play their part 
in this novel of more than mere routine 
interest. 


Priestley, J. B. The Other Place: and 
other stories of the same _ sort. 1953. 
265p. Harper, $3. 


Nine short stories by a fictioneer of 
the first rank. The common denominator 
of these nine brevities is that supernatu- 
ralism in some aspect is in all of them— 
actual or implied. This, of course, creates 
a certain suspense, making the reader 
wonder not only about the outcome but 
also at the justification of the use of the 
supramundane. The characters are every- 
day persons, to be sure, and this too 
adds to the piquancy of the little yarns. 


Sandoz, Mari. Winter Thunder. 1954. 
6lp. Westminster, $1.50. 
Published first in The Saturday 


Evening Post in 1951, this fairly long 
short story (or abbrevited novelette) con- 
cerns the experience of a young woman 
school-teacher who, with her seven 
pupils, got lost in a blizzard. The episode 
covers eight days, and the characters of 
the various persons come to light in a 
surprising—and _ gratifying—manner. 


Tolkien, J. R. R. The Fellowship of the 
Ring. 1954. 423p. Houghton, $5. 

The first book in a proposed trilogy. 
The imagery and motivation remind the 
reader of the legends of the North. The 
characters are men, dwarfs, elves, and 
hobbits, and their burden is a magic 
ring which was fashioned by the Dark 
King and lost. The writing and imagina- 
tion delight the special reader who will 
stay with the story. 

Walsh, Maurice. Take Your Choice. 
1954. 187p. Lippincott, $3. 

A collection of romantic tales which 
includes “The Quiet Man.” Settings and 
characters are Irish, and the yarns are 
spellbinding. 


Waugh, Evelyn. Tactical Exercise. 1954. 
289p. Little, $3.75. 

Twelve short stories by the eminent 
English writer and critic, stories of a 
great variety and of differing impacts. 
The first story, written when Waugh was 
only seven years old, is “The Curse of 
the Horse Race,” and is regarded by 
some as indicative of Waugh’s early 
talents. Other stories are gay, sarcastic, 
satirical, humorous, and morbid. This 
collection may be limited in appeal. 


Wibberley, Leonard. The Mouse That 
Roared. 1955. 280p. Little, $3.50. 

This man manages the unbelievable 
feat of keeping a straight face while he 
writes with his tongue in his cheek. A 
Graustarkian satire for the general audi- 
ence. 





A Cry for Help 


Do you read the Wisconsin Library Bulletin? Some of you do, we 
know, but is it circulated to every member of the staff? On Page 113 of 
the May-June 1954-issue, we urged you to follow a routine procedure in 
requesting renewals on books you have borrowed from the Traveling 
Library. There are still so many offenders that we ask again. Please, 
when you ask to have books renewed—write your renewal requests on a 
separate card and do not include with a request for more books; give 
author, title, and exact date the book was due back in Madison (that is 
the date that the Traveling Library stamped on the due slip when it was 
charged out to you). Thank you. You will help us give you faster service. 
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Books for Children and Young People 


Selected and Annotated by ELIZABETH BURR 


For Younger Children 


Beatty, Hetty Burlingame. Droopy. 1954. 
26p. Illus. Houghton, $2.50. 


“More of the author-artist’s boldly 
colored, heavily but clearly drawn illus- 
trations in a picture storybook about a 
balky mule whose ears hung down in- 
stead of standing up and who would 
never do anything that he was especially 
asked to do. Small children will enjoy 
Droopy’s silly stubbornness in refusing to 
accompany Joe to the swimming hole 
and his change of heart when he saves 
Joe from drowning and becomes a hero.” 


Booklist. Ages 4-8. 


Agle, Nan (Hayden). Three Boys and a 
Mine. 1954. 122p. Illus. Scribner, $2. 
“The story combines much humor, 
plenty of action, and information about 
mining, well chosen on the eight-to-ten 
level. There’s a fire engine race thrown 
in for good measure. Every page is full 
of the brisk talk that helps to lure on the 
eyes of the younger readers.” Louise S. 
Bechtel in New York Herald Tribune, 


Budney, Blossom. A Kiss is Round. 1954. 
30p. Illus. Lothrop, $2.50. 


“This is a book to stimulate and 

sharpen a child’s perception of forms, 
but first of all it is great fun. It is good 
to look at, for Bobri has illustrated it 
with an originality to match the author’s. 
His color is bright, but soft, his line is 
witty and his humor genial.” E. L. Buell 
in The New York Times Book Review. 
Junior Literary Guild. 
Bulla, Clyde Robert. Squanto, friend of 
the white men. 1954. 106p. Illus. 
Crowell, $2.50. 921 

This is a simplified account of the 


Patuxet Indian, Squanto, who was taken 
from the New World to England by 
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Captain George Weymouth in 1605 and 
finally returned to help the first colonists 
in Plymouth. Large type, clear-cut, 
black-and-white illustrations, and easy 
text make good reading for third and 
fourth graders. 


Caffrey, Nancy. Show Pony. 1954. 88p. 
Illus. Dutton, $2.50. 

“The twins, Jay and Jan, use their 
savings to buy an ill-used pony which 
they feed and train and enter in the 
horse show. At first Jan makes a poor 
showing riding Coquette but does well 
in the last contest. Illustrations by Paul 
Brown add to the attractiveness of the 
book which third and fourth graders 
will read for themselves . . .” Juanita 
Walker, Superior Public Library, in 
Library Journal. 


Carroll, Ruth (Robinson). Tough Enough. 
1954. Illus. 60p. Oxford, $2.75. 

This picture storybook with fine pic- 
tures of a lively puppy belonging to a 
little boy in the Great Smoky Mountains 
will richly satisfy young readers of seven 
to nine and make good reading aloud for 
the younger listeners. 


Fischer, Hans. The Birthday. 1954. 21p. 
Illus. Harcourt, bds., $3. 

Another gay and endearing picture 
book by the author-illustrator of Pitschi. 
It is all about the wonderful birthday 
party prepared for old Lisette by the 
animals who lived with her and loved 
her. 


Kravetz, Nathan. Two For a Walk. 1954. 
46p. Illus. Oxford, $2.50. 

“An adventure story for children of 
3-5 about two little boys who go for a 
walk and discover many interesting 
things about their community. Charcoal 
and colored illustrations accompany each 
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page of text . . . Recommended for class- 
room use in first grade when introducing 
the unit on the community. Similar in 
theme to A Walk in the City by Dawson 
but lacks its warmth of family adventure 
and discovery.” Alice Hagar, Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse, in Library 
Journal. 


Leyson, Burr Watkins. Zoo Comes to 
You. 1954. 88p. Illus. Dutton, $2.95. 
591.5 


Illustrated with photographs, the 
chatty, descriptive text is written to 
describe the animals as they live in the 
zoo and as they would live in the wilds, 
and to tell which ones make good pets 
and how they should be handled. Ages 
6-10. 


Parsons, Arthur Hudson. The Horn That 
Stopped the Band. 1954. 44p. Illus. 
Watts, $2.50. 


“A picture-book story of a misbehav- 
ing French horn that stopped the school 
band and sent its red-faced owner from 
teacher to principal to the French horn 
player in the All-City Brass Band, and 
finally to the leader of the symphony 
orchestra to find out why the horn would 
only go ‘Phloo, phloo, phloof.’ Terry’s 
predicament and adventures, the surpris- 
ing and satisfying ending, and the pleas- 
ing illustrations will entertain  horn- 
blowers, would-be tooters, and non- 
musicians alike.” Booklist. Ages 5-8. 


Renick, Marion. John’s Back Yard Camp. 
1954. 124p. Illus. Scribner, $2. 


Eight- to ten-year-olds who, like John 
in this story, wish to be “real campers” 
will enjoy and get ideas from the fun 
that John, his sister, Archie, and their 
friends have in their back yard camp, 
complete with tents, council ring, grill, 
rules, and a camper’s ‘contest. Grades 
3-5. 

Snow. Dorothea J. Jeb and the Flying 
Jenny. 1954. 41p. Illus. Houghton, $2. 

“An enjoyable piece of Americana, 
enlivened with many pictures by Joshua 
Tolford, an artist who is particularly 
good at interpreting this kind of book.” 
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Horn Book. A Swiss wood carver and a 
mountain boy join forces in Nashfield in 
1869 to carve the first animals to be used 
on a merry-go-round. It is a fine read- 
aloud book. 


Search for 
Abingdon, 


Sterling. 
Illus. 


Tippett, James 
Sammie. 1954. 47p. 
$1.50. 


An Easy-to-Read Book with a_ lost 
puppy plot, simple style, easy vocabu- 
lary, large type, and appealing pictures 
for the beginning reader. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Cleary, Beverly. Henry and Ribsy. 1954. 
192p. Morrow, $2.50. 

In this third book about Henry, it is 
his promise to his father to keep his 
dog, Ribsy, out of trouble that leads to 
the usual hilarity and laughable adven- 
tures that fourth to sixth graders have 


come to expect of Beverly Cleary’s 
stories. 
De Jong, Meindert. Wheel on_ the 
School. 1954. 298p. Illus. Harcourt, 
$2.75. 


When the school children in Shora, a 
small Dutch fishing village, wonder why 
the storks never come to their village, 
things begin to happen. Their search for 
a wheel for the storks to nest on pro- 
duces many adventures which involve 
the whole village. The author has again 
written a story distinguished in_ its 
beauty of perception, humor and mount- 
ing suspense, and strong characteriza- 
tion, but with a more objective approach, 
which will make a stronger appeal to 
children. Grades 4-7. 


Downey, Fairfax Davis. Mascots. 1954. 
149p. Illus. Coward—McCann, $2.75. 


“True tales of famous military mascots 
and their adventures in the service of 
the military unit they represented from 
the time of Pharaoh Rameses II to the 
U.S. Armed Forces in Korea. Not only 
a story of pets, this collection will give 
historical background and may stimulate 
additional reading.” Martha Nehmer. 
Grades 5-8. 
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Earle, Olive Lydia. Paws, Hoofs and 
Flippers. 1954. 192p. Illus. Morrow, 
$3.50. 599 


Illustrated with the author’s many fine 
drawings. She uses the types of feet of 
mammals—their claws, hoofs, flippers, 
and nails—to classify them, and gives the 
significant facts as well as many unusual 
and interesting details about representa- 
tives of every order of mammal, from 
the duck-billed platypus to man himself. 
Grades 5-8. 


Galt, Thomas Franklin. Rise of the 
Thunderer. 196p. Illus. Crowell, $3. 292 


A retelling of the ancient Greek story 
of creation and the struggles of the gods 
for the control of heaven and earth. It 
is a fresh approach to the myths which 
have dominated so much of English 
prose and poetry. Grades 5-8. 


Gould, Jean. Fisherman’s Luck. 1954. 


220p. Illus. Macmillan, $2.75. 


“Barney, new to the shore of Lake 
Erie, gets a job as helper to Mr. Simon, 
veteran angler, and helps him solve the 
mystery of his empty nets and the gypsy 
fisherman. Filled with the lore of fishing, 
the story builds slowly to its climax and 
is one of the few good books about Lake 
Erie for Grades 5-8. Will appeal to 
those who love the lakes and fishing 
... Alice Hagar, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse, in Library Journal. 


Ish-Kishor, Judith. Joel is the Youngest. 
1954. 190p. Illus. Messner, $2.75. 


Joel’s position as the youngest of the 
four Mendoza children, belonging to a 
Jewish family in Brooklyn, makes life 
difficult for this eight-year-old who 
dreams of being grown up and accepted 
by his older sister and brothers. The 
story of the family and how Joel works 
out his problem provides some interest- 
ing information about Jewish heroes, 
history, and holidays, as well as a warm 
and human story of family life. Grades 
4-6. 
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Lauritzen, Jonreed. Ordeal of the Young 
Hunter. 1954. 246p. Illus. Little, $2.75. 


“A rather slow but moving and 
thoughtful story of a Navajo Indian boy 
who proves his skill and courage by 
killing Old Two-Toe, the cougar that has 
been destroying sheep in his community, 
and by performing his animal-imitations 
dance before a terrifying huge audience 
at the Flagstaff Pow-Wow . . . Evident 
throughout the story are the conflict be- 
tween the Navajo and white man’s 
beliefs and ways of life and the power 


and beauty of the Navajo country.” 
Booklist. Grades 6-8. 
Lawson, Robert. The Tough Winter. 


1954. 128p. Illus. Viking, $3. 


A satisfying sequel to Rabbit Hill that 
takes the animals through a hard winter 
with their kind, generous folks gone and 
a neglectful caretaker and his city dog 
installed at the big house. The story and 
pictures have the same gentle beauty and 
tenderness, lack of sentimentality, and 
sensitive portrayal of the creatures first 
met in Rabbit Hill. Junior Literary Guild. 


For Young People 


Breckenfeld, Vivian Gurney (Vivian 
Breck, pseud.). Maggie. 1954. 249p. 


Doubleday, $2.75. 

Instead of the usual “lived happily 
ever after” treatment of junior novels, 
this is a realistic and mature novel of 
married life for the older teen-age 
reader. Maggie, daughter of a well-to-do 
San Francisco family, lives with her new 
husband, a mining engineer, in a primi- 
tive Mexican mountain settlement, with 
its accompanying discomforts, dangers, 
and loneliness. It is based on the author’s 
own mother’s life and memories of her 


childhood. 


Burgwyn, Mebane (Holoman). Moon- 
flower. 1954. 186p. Lippincott, $2.50. 


At the end of her junior year at col- 
lege, Julie Hudson must readjust to her 
father’s bankruptcy and learn a new way 
of life on the farm. Through the changes 
in family life and the use of her artistic 
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talents, she develops an understanding 
of human relationships and new values 
and a purpose for her own life. “With- 
out being a distinguished book, it is one 
with nice perceptions and a love story 
girls will like, meanwhile absorbing a 
lot of sound moral values.” Louise S. 
Bechtel in New York Herald Tribune. 
Grades 7-10. 


George, John. Bubo, the great horned 
owl. 1954. 184p. Illus. Dutton, $3. 
598.2 


“Through the exciting narrative ac- 
count of the bird community in which 
Bubo and his mate lived, hunted and 
struggled to reproduce their kind, the 
reader gains a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of common American birds and 
other small forest creatures.” Booklist. 
Grades 6-9. 


Hertz, Louis Heilbroner. Making Your 
Model Railroad. 1954. 216p. Illus. 
Crowell, $2.75. 625.19 


“Both the beginner and experienced 
hobbyist will value this clear, well- 
illustrated book on planning, selecting, 
setting up and operating a model rail- 
road by an authority in the field... An 
appendix lists sources of supply, books 
and magazines on model railroading and 
requirements for the Boy Scout merit 
badge in railroading.” Booklist. Grade 6 
and up. 


Knight, Frank. Voyage to Bengal. 1954. 
266p. Illus. St. Martin’s Press, $2.50. 
The last voyage in 1832 of the True 
Friend, an Indianman in the service of 
the East India Company, is the back- 
ground for this well told and flavorful 
account of life on board ship. It is a.tale 
filled with excitement and suspense, in- 
cluding a pirate attack, a smallpox epi- 
demic, dismasting in a gale, and a 
typhoon, as well as the mysterious acci- 
dents to young Jim Tubbs, who by acci- 
dent becomes a foremast hand and who 
tells the story. Good reading for sea 
enthusiasts of 12 to 15 years of age. 
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Lampman, Evelyn Sibley. Witch Doc- 
tor’s Son. 1954. 249p. Illus. Doubleday, 
$2.75. 


Against the background of the North- 
west, when Indian reservations were 
being established, this story of a Rogue 
River Indian boy is an absorbing adven- 
ture tale as well as one that gives a pic- 
ture of intertribal and _ Indian-white 
relations and the contrasting beliefs and 
customs of the tribes that were settled 
on the Grande Ronde _ Reservation. 


Grades 7-9. 


Means, Florence Crannell. The Rains 
Will Come. 1954. 241p. Illus. Houghton, 
$2.50. 

This story of the Hopi Indians 70 
years ago is a tragic tale of drought and 
sickness in a Hopi settlement. The chief's 
son, Lohmay, feels that retribution may 
have come because he has committed 
sacrilege in showing a white man their 
tribal ways and that he must make a 
public confession of his sins. For the 


discerning twelve- to fifteen-year-old 
reader. 
Ogilvie, Elisabeth. Whistle for the 


Wind. 1954. 241p. Illus. Scribner, $3. 

Jamie’s story is told against the back- 
ground of the entrance of Maine into the 
Union in this Strength of the Union 
series title. There is good characteriza- 
tion of a boy who wants to sail the high 
seas but who must remain at home as a 
fisherman to support his family while his 
father is missing. The value is in the boy 
keeping up his courage, “whistling for a 
wind,” and conquering his resentment 
and envy. Grades 7-10. 


Riedman, Sarah Regal. Food for People. 


1954. 192p. Illus. Abelard—Schuman, 
$2.50. 612.39 


This important book in the field of the 
science of nutrition discusses the food 
habits of primitive man, how food is 
used by the body, the “how” of scientific 
food planning and _ preservation, and 
what can be done about feeding the 
world. Stories of the men whose discov- 
eries have built the science of nutrition 
are included. Grades 8-10. 
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Sawyer, Ruth. Cottage for Betsy. 1954. 
Illus. 120p. Harper, $2.50. 


Tells of a young queen and her prince 
consort who, pressed by state duties, 
almost lose each other until a prime 
minister devises a plan to save their love. 
A pretty fantasy, this, spun by the ex- 
perienced hand of a gifted and well 
known storyteller. Grades 7-9. Junior 
Literary Guild. 


Sorensen, Virginia. The House Next 
Door. 1954. 223p. Illus. Scribner, $3. 


A title in The Strength of the Union 
series, this volume is set during the 
period of Utah’s struggle for statehood. 
It is told in diary form by a sixteen-year- 
old “gentile” girl who visits in Salt Lake 
during a summer. Although her aunt is 
an antipolygamy crusader, Gerry’s deter- 
mination to know the “triple family” 
next door leads to the understanding of 
Mormon family life. Authentic history 
with sufficient plot and love interest to 
appeal to 12- to 15-year-old girls. 


Vance, Marguerite. Elizabeth Tudor, 
sovereign lady. 1954. 156p. Illus. Dut- 
ton, $2.75. 921 
“With its large type, romantic color 
portrait and many lovely, soft, black- 
and-white pictures, it offers a revealing 
introduction to the great Queen and to 
the complicated political and religious 
situations that brought her to power. 
Most of the book is about her childhood 
and youth.” Louise S. Bechtel in New 
York Herald Tribune. Grades 7-9. 


Wibberley, Leonard. Epics of Everest. 
1954. 244p. Illus. Farrar, Straus, $3.25. 
954.2 


“The story of a century of climbing 
history, all in the Mount Everest region. 
It covers in time from the British dis- 
covery of the mountain 1849 to Hilary’s 
and Tensing’s victory in 1953.” Book 
Review Digest. Junior and senior high 
school readers. Junior Literary Guild. 
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Professional Books 


White, Dorothy Mary (Neal). Books 
Before Five. 1954. 196p. Illus. Oxford, 
$3. 

“A New Zealander who was formerly 
a children’s librarian, in New Zealand 
and the United States, kept a diary of 
her small daughter’s reactions to books 
from the age of two to five. The diary, 
here presented, shows also the author’s 
objective study of her child’s mental 
development. Contains a list of books 
mentioned with publishers and dates of 
each.” Book Review Digest. 


Roos, Jean Carolyn. Patterns in Reading. 
1954. 138p. ALA, $2. 


“A unique reading list based on the 
author’s wealth of experience with 
young readers. Designed to satisfy the 
search of young people (defined as teen- 
agers of the early-high-schoo! age and 
extends to those in their later teens), or 
adults working with them, for ‘another 
interesting book like the one just read,’ 
it contains over 1,400 titles, primarily 
fiction, arranged into more than 100 pat- 
terns of reading interests, such as 
Adventure and Mystery, Dating, Sea 
Fever and Theater Includes an 
author and title index.” ALA New Pub- 
lications 1954-1955. 


Series 


The 1954. Watts, 


each. 


First Books. $1.75 


Hoke, John. The First Book of Photog- 
raphy. 770 


“Describes the principles of photog- 
raphy in simple text and clear photo- 
graphs. Brief notes on the history of 
photography, kinds of cameras, some 
well-known photographers, and various 
uses of photography.” Book Review 
Digest. Grades 5-8. 


Book of 
633.51 


“Superior third graders will be able 
to read this attractive book on how 
cotton is raised and used, with side 
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Rogers, Matilda. The First 


Cotton. 








lights on the history of cotton and inven- Haynes, Olive V. The True Book of 
tions that have helped the industry. Health. 612 
Useful pictures, glossary and _ index. 


Highly recommended for school use.” Lewellen, John Bryan. The True Book 


Priscilla Gilbert. Grades 4-6. of Farm Animals. 636 
——~—. The True Book of Moon, Sun and 
The True Books. 1954. Children’s Press, Stars. 523 


$2 each. ee : 
Martini, Teri. The True Book of Indians. 


In each of these books, the subject 970.1 
receives only a simple treatment, but, 
because of the excellent format, large Podendorf, Illa. The True Book of In- 


type, attractive illustrations, and easy _ sects. 595.7 

vocabulary, they will be good purchases E ; 

as supplementary material for beginning Shells The True Book of Pebbles - 

readers. Grades 1-3. pi ‘ 
———. The True Book of Pets. 636 

Friskey, Margaret (Richards). The True 

Book of Birds We Know. 598.2 —-—~—. The True Book of Trees. 582.16 


Colored Slides and Recordings 
There is a second set of colored slides and synchronized recordings 

in this popular “community series,” prepared by the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Extension Service: 

A series of forty-seven colored slides and voice recordings 

Experiences from 24 Wisconsin counties 

A panel of six Wisconsin young people tell what they and their 

neighbors are doing 


It is available on loan through your County Agricultural Extension Office. 
It tells of what many youth groups in Wisconsin are doing to make their 
community a better place in which to live. It takes about 30 minutes of 
program time. 

If you would like to use this series in your organization, get in touch 
with your County Agricultural Agent, County Home Demonstration 
Agent, or County 4-H Club Agent. 
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NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS 


The announcement of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards was made Mon- 
day afternoon, March 7, by Jane Darrah, chairman of the Newbery- 
Caldecott Award Committee, from the New York office of Frederic G. 
Melcher, donor of the medals, to the honored author and illustrator and 
members of the press. The formal presentation of the medals will be at 
the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet on July 5 at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia during the ALA conference. 


The Winner of Newbery Medal: 


Meindert De Jong Wheel on the School Harper 
Runners-up: 

Alice Dalgliesh The Courage of Sarah Noble _—_ Scribner 

James R. Ullman Banner in the Sky Lippincott 


Born in a small fishing village in the Netherlands, Meindert De Jong 
came to Grand Rapids, Michigan (where he still lives) at the age of eight. 
He received his A.B. degree from John Calvin College. It was the chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Grand Rapids Public Library who encouraged 
Meindert De Jong to write out the stories he told about his farm pets, 
which led to his first book, The Big Goose and the Little White Duck, 
published in 1938. In order to make it financially possible to engage in 
writing, Mr. De Jong has worked at an odd assortment of jobs—college 
professor, mason, tinner, sexton, and farmer. His books, Shadrack and 
Hurry Home, Candy, were both previous Newbery runners-up. Meindert 
De Jong’s perceptive powers of characterization and his keen understand- 
ing of children are embodied in Wheel on the School. This beautifully 
written story is surely a “most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children.” 


Jennie Lindquist, writing in the Horn Book, says, “This will be, with 
children, one of Mr. De Jong’s most popular books, and it is also one of 
his best. The setting is the Dutch village of Shora, and the story begins 
in the village school when Lina, the only girl among the six pupils, 
writes a composition about storks. It is a short composition for, writes 
Lina, “I do not know much about storks because they never come to 
Shora.” For the first time, the children realize that it is a strange thing 
that the storks always pass Shora by, although they nest in all the neigh- 
boring villages. It is a sad thing, too, because storks bring good luck. 
What can be done about it? The teacher has a suggestion: “Will you 
wonder why storks don’t come to Shorxa . . . ? For sometimes, when we 
wonder, we can make things begin to happen.” And so they wonder and 
things do begin to happen, and continue at so fast a pace that the reader 
cannot bear to put the book down. The author is particularly successful 
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in his vivid characterization of each of the six children, and in showing 
how their enthusiasm spreads to all the adults, so that the whole village 
feels the tremendous importance of getting the storks to nest in Shora, 
and everyone plays a part in making the dream come true. Good book- 
making with illustrations that belong to the story. For a boy, a girl, or 
for a family or schoolroom to share. 


The Winner of Caldecott Medal: 


Marcia Brown Cinderella Scribner 


Runners-up: 


Marguerite DeAngeli Book of Nursery and Mother Doubleday 
Goose Rhymes 


Tibor Gergely, illus. Wheel on the Chimney, by Lippincott 
Margaret W. Brown 


Helen Sewell, illus. The Thanksgiving Story, by Scribner 
Alice Dalgliesh 


Marcia Brown was born in Rochester, New York. Because her father 
was a minister, her childhood was spent in several towns. Drawing was 
a hobby shared by all the family. After attending the State College for 
Teachers in Albany, Miss Brown taught English and dramatics. The de- 
sire to paint was so strong, however, that she went to New York City to 
study art techniques and to work in the children’s department of the 
New York Public Library. Miss Brown’s artistic talent was readily rec- 
ognized, and her first juvenile book, The Little Carousel, showed her 
writing talent as well. Her interpretative illustrations for the beloved 
fairy tales, Steadfast Tin Soldier and Puss in Boots, were previous Calde- 
cott runners-up. And now her version of Cinderella with its enchanting 
pictures, delicate in color and expressive in line, shows that Marcia 
Brown is, indeed, a gifted storyteller with words and pictures. 

As Ellen Buell said in the New York Times Book Review, “Two years 
ago Marcia Brown translated and illustrated a notable edition of Per- 
rault’s Puss in Boots. Now, working in the same vein, she has provided a 
setting for Cinderella which evokes the splendor of the Sun King’s reign, 
minus its fussiness. The pastel tones, the delicate lines are appropriately 
feminine. Cinderella, herself, is fragile and wistful, and the stepsisters 
are just homely enough—in a comical way—to be convincing without re- 
pelling. The text sticks faithfully to the spirit of the original, but Miss 
Brown turns a phrase here and a paragraph there in a way which bridges 
the centuries for modern listeners.” 

And Eulalie Steinmetz Ross wrote in November in the Saturday Re- 
view, “To our mind, this Cinderella is a perfect picture book. The text is 
relaxed and easy, with the simple theme of goodness rewarded running 
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through it like a shining thread. Yet it never becomes cloying or sac- 
charine, for phrases such as ‘chitter, chatter, ‘puff their ruffles, ‘the 
young miss,’ and ‘paid them a thousand courtesies” give it a pertness, a 
kind of sauciness, that refreshes and at the same time reflects its French 


origins.” 





Mark Your Calendar for These Dates 


At the last minute before publication, there was space in this issue of 
the Bulletin, and we thought a quick review of the spring calendar for 
librarians and library trustees would be useful to you. 


District Meetings: 


May 5 
“ 

* B 
“14 
17 

19 

25 

“ 26 


Devils Lake meeting at Wonewoc Public Library 

West Central meeting at Tomah Public Library 

Indianhead meeting at Cumberland Public Library 
Wisconsin Valley meeting at Antigo Public Library 

Second Congressional meeting at Hartford Public Library 
Southwest meeting at Bloomington Public Library 

Rock River Valley meeting at Monroe Public Library 
Fox River Valley meeting at Fond du Lac Public Library 


WLA Sections: 


Apr. 7 


29 


County librarians meeting at Marathon County Library, 
Wausau 
Children’s librarians meeting at Wausau Public Library 


Wisconsin Library Trustees Association: 


May 6 


Wisconsin Rapids 
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